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Preface 



It happens too often that western scholars and consultants, when 
providing technical assistance in the region have difficulties to ad- 
just to the Central-Eastern European context. Also, those educationalist, 
who were not socialized on the happier side of the “iron curtain” of- 
ten feel, that this technical assistance is sometimes irrelevant. On the 
other hand, even the “language” of western public policy analysis is 
often not decodable for those, who never ever had to think about 
educational problems in terms, such as cost-efficiency, sustainability 
or educational accountability. A decade after the collapse of the Eas- 
tern-European “peace camp” this communication gap is still one of 
the typical features of this kind of international co-operation. Pro- 
bably the first step in bridging this gap might be the development of 
en educational theory that also builds on the huge experience and 
knowledge that was accumulated in these countries during the last few 
decades. 

How problems are structured is always depends on the lens trough 
which we view them. The problems that are addressed by this paper 
can be approached as sociological, pedagogical or even political 
matters. The perspective of this paper is a public policy one. This is 
the reason, why the conceptual frameworks applied in the course of 
the paper are not necessarily fit in to those that widely used in the 
Central-Eastern European literature. Also, some terminological and 
conceptual shifts might be caused by the fact that one of the “hidden 
agendas” of this opus is to reveal and investigate the relevance of 
mainstream educational policy theory in the CEE countries during 
the transition period. For example, the terminology (and the approaches 
behind it) used by the huge literature of educational change not always 
seemed to be easily applicable for the purposes and context of this 
overview. Nevertheless, being the purpose of this paper very practi- 
cal, the theoretical implications of the problems that covered on the 
following pages will remain unpacked. 

Almost everybody, who after reading the first version of this paper 
and tried to help me to finalize it, had difficulties in identifying its 
genre. This paper is not an “academic” analysis of the nature of edu- 
cational change in the CEE countries, nor an overview that is based 
on the in depth analysis of the available data. Rather an overview, a 
compilation of the information and research result that we already 
have access to on the educational reform efforts of the countries in 
the region. In addition, this enterprise is an attempt to summarize the 
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experience of the author, who - in the second part of the nineties - 
worked as a consultant in each countries of the region. Likewise, 
this overview does not intends to serve as a “guide” to the policy 
processes of the individual countries, rather it tries to present a kind 
of distillation of educational change in the region. Thus, country 
based examples designed to illustrate the messages of this volume 
and to highlight the typical similarities and differences among these 
countries. 

Sociologist doing empirical research in education while reading this 
paper will find that it is not properly supported with research provi- 
ded evidences. The main reason for that is the fact, that public po- 
licy research is simply nonexistent in the countries of the region. In 
most of the cases I had to rely upon my own experience and the ex- 
perience of those happy few (for example, my colleagues in the Ins- 
titute for Educational Policy) who do a similar job in the region. Ne- 
vertheless, I believe that a summary of the accumulated experience at 
least will help formulate the appropriate questions in the future. 

Since this overview is written from a regional perspective, it empha- 
sizes the similarities among the countries of the region rather than 
the huge differences. Nevertheless, it is important to note that almost 
everything at the level of this generality has only a relative weight. 
All of the problems mentioned on the next pages should be carefully 
checked within the specific context of each country. Although several 
questions raised by this paper might be valid in higher education, 
too, the paper focuses on the policy problems of pre-university edu- 
cation. This, of course, doesn’t mean that our scope should be based 
on the separation of general and higher education. 

I wrote the first version of this paper in the summer of 1999. Since 
that, it was discussed at several occasions and I received extremely 
valuable contributions from experts within and outside of the region. 
Also, I had to revisit the paper in the light of contemporary develop- 
ments and new education reform efforts in a few countries. 

It is hard even to list all the people to whom I owe my all gratitude 
for their support. Before all, I would like to thank the critical but 
supportive comments of James Socknat, Thomas B. Timar, Peter Darvas, 
Janos Setenyi, Walter Beveridge, Bart Maes and Cameron Harrison. I also 
would like to thank the serious discussion on the first version of the 
paper in the Institute for Educational Policy, The encouragement I 
received from my colleagues was always very important for me. Special 
thanks to Susan Wright ho worked very hard on the data that I used 
in the analytical parts and to Gabor Halasz and Thomas J. Alexander 
who reviewed the final version of this volume. 



Peter Rado 
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Introduction 



Introduction 



This paper attempts to contribute to the better understanding of the 
transition of the educational systems and tries to identify the key policy 
areas in the Central-Eastern European (CEE) countries. This overview 
might be useful if we want to identify the institutional and capacity 
requirements of high quality policy development in relation to the key 
policy issues, which deserve special attention by policy makers and 
international development agencies. It also tries to identify problems 
and obstacles, that we should be aware of in order to be able to pro- 
mote informed policy development in these countries. Thus, the pa- 
per summarizes the policy implications of the broader process of 
transition within the educational context of these countries. 

The main concern of this paper is educational policy making in the 
so called transition countries. Therefore, it does not shoulders the in 
depth analysis of any of those educational policy problems, that the- 
se countries are struggling with, rather it tries to provide an overview 
on the broad framework, within which the policy processes in relati- 
on to these issues take place. 

This overview unfolds its subject according to the logic of moving 
from the general context to the concrete policy problems. The first 
chapter ( Transition and Education) outlines the key characteristics 
of the transition process in general and attempts to map out the con- 
text of transformation of educational systems, especially the dyna- 
mics of internal and external factors of change and the different 
types of approaches to the transformation process in education. Fi- 
nally this chapter describes the overall direction of educational 
change in the region in comparison to the systemic characteristics of 
the educational systems of the communist era. The second chapter 
( Transition and Educational Policy Making) explores the meaning of 
reform in education and describes the feature of the top-down and 
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bottom-up models of systemic transformation of education. Also, the 
chapter list several typical traps and shortages of the development of 
educational reform strategies. The third chapter ( Investment to effective 
policy making: the five points of leverage ) lists and attempts to unpack 
those systemic conditions of open and high quality policy making 
and implementation that requires further development: management, 
assessment and evaluation, quality assurance within the systemic envi- 
ronment of schools, stakeholder involvement and public discourse 
and the capacity of actors within the system. The fourth chapter (7 he 
key educational policy areas ) contains an overview on the most im- 
portant strategic issues that are on the reform agendas of the Central- 
European countries. Separate sections address the problems of de- 
centralization and liberalization, the redefinition of quality in edu- 
cation, education’s connection with the labour market, financing of 
education and equity in education. Finally, the fifth chapter ( Exter- 
nal challenges to policy making: accession to the EU) deals with one 
of the international aspects of policy making of outstanding impor- 
tance, the educational policy implications of the EU enlargement. 

The selection of the countries that are covered by this volume is ba- 
sed on a certain set of economic and political “maturity” criteria. The 
obvious target countries of this paper are those, in which educatio- 
nal policies have already been influenced by the requirements of the 
accession to the European Union: Estonia, Poland, the Czech Re- 
public, Hungary and Slovenia. The accession of these countries in 
the near future imposes constrains in certain areas, but at the same time 
it opens new opportunities. Because of the similar characteristics of 
the transition process, apart from the first round accession countries, 
the scope of this paper can be extended to Latvia, Lithuania, Slovakia, 
Bulgaria and Romania, as well, although the validity of several remarks 
will be limited in the case of these countries. An additional task in 
the near future will be an in-depth exploration of transition in educa- 
tion in the countries of the former Yugoslavia, Caucasus and Central- 
Asia. Russia itself seems to be the subject of a separate paper, as well. 
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Chapter 1. 
Transition and education 

Summary 



' •'’iThe transition rproc iGE-E* cou ri tries lis!*! t§e : ; 'eq'mb i ria tion • 

,>qf three main compone nts: (i) • move from a tota htar ia n . poj iti- •; 
cal ..system to ;, a democratic one, Cii^/Overeoming' .the ’’deep 
'' ’.•.•structural economic crisis by. building, “free market'- 1 economies..’ 
and lttii)--mddefnizadph and atijustrnent .to^globa ! ^Gha'nges! -- 
v . yThe most important aspects of the transition. are : the legacy of 
the pre-communist and. the communist periods, the fragile na- 
ture of the democratization process, the dramatic changes '.in 
the "economic system, the rapid re-stratification; of .the societi- 
/ es,. the re-definition of . the role of the states and' the uncerta- 1 
inty of values. ‘ , r V ; ‘y .. ., 

. • The Transition process is considered to be a historical oppor- 
■; , tunity ,-to decrease the relative backwardness of the countries" * . 
\ op the region"; Due to the scarcity ‘ o^iresburces;.' historical .arid 
s' other reasons state, intervention has an outstanding role in mo- ; 
derm^ ca;mpajgriSs - ; ; ,• J 

„ • • Since educational change! goes on in, a fastchanging: envirpn-i- 
menp^dtiring the. period of transition the;’systemic conditions . 
of development- are in the focus ; of educational- policies, rather; 
that pedagogical development itself. / " ’ '• r ' : ;• V T : 

• There is no consensus on the basic underlying, values >bf educa- 
. tional policies in these' countries.. The typical approaches to 

educational policy matters are the “egalitarian”, the “elitist”; 

. the “free; market” and the “democratic”' approaches;^ / • /. 

• The transition process, opened unique opportunities that are 

based on the “comparative advantage” of newcomers, and the 
atmosphere of revolutionary changes. . .!; r. * - - 

;• The systemic vision of the transition! in education is not less 
ambiguous; The. main direction can be characterized as a mo- .. 
ve from a “command driven”" system to a 1 “demand driven” s ■ 

. - system. ■ • ! v; 1 ' - ; • '' 

, • -The typical stages of 'the transfoimation proems are <i)"!.'the" pe- • 

: * ribd pprrectification'measures^ (ii) the p er iod^of the d e ve 1 op- 

mentqf ediication sector strategies and (iibythe^p of 

■. ; implemehtatiqn and fine timing. T .. . . ‘ 
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1.1. The transition process 



The process of the so-called “transition” in the Central-Eastern Euro- 
pean countries contains three main components: 

• Move from a totalitarian system to a free, democratic system; 

• Overcoming deep structural economic crises by moving from 
planned, state owned economies to free market economies; 

• Modernization, adjustment to dramatic global changes. 

There are two features that make this process unique: (1) the combi- 
nation of these three components that are extremely challenging 
themselves and (2) the extremely fast speed of deep structural changes. 
(ITF, 1999.) These characteristics of the process, being very often 
controversial, impose a huge burden on the citizens of these societies 
in terms of individual adaptation and in terms of societal inequaliti- 
es, as well. The policies aiming at transforming entire social services, 
like health, welfare, public administration, education, etc. should 
meet the requirements of all these three components and, in addition, 
should take into account the requirements of EU accession. Nevert- 
heless, the “uniqueness” of the transition should be handled with 
care. On the one hand, all policies aiming at initiating deep changes 
in the public sectors in these countries should take into account the 
specific nature of the transition process. On the other hand, several 
times simple ideology driven or conservative rejection of reforms 
(that are based on, or similar to “western” policies) is hiding behind 
emphasizing the “special situation” in these countries. 

This understanding of the core content and direction of the transition 
of the CEE countries - although, intended to be formulated in a va- 
lue neutral way as much as possible - not necessarily shared in the 
region. For example, Richard Pachocinski, while listing the main 
challenges of the transition process, added “the necessity of a spiri- 
tual revival of post-communist societies on the basis of religion and 
universal values.” (Pachocinski, 1997) It illustrates that even our view 
of this historical process is heavily influenced by diverse ideological 
agendas. 

Although this paper doesn’t attempt to provide an in-depth analysis of 
the transition process, a few of its characteristics that are relevant from 
the point of view of educational policies should be emphasized. The 
most important aspects of the transition in this respect are the following: 
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• the legacy of the pre-communist and the communist periods; 

• the fragile nature of the democratization process; 

• the dramatic changes in the economic system; 

• the rapid transformation of the socio-economic status of great 
masses (the re-stratification of the societies); 

• the painful process of redefinition of the role of state; 

• the extreme diversity and uncertainty of values. 

The political, ideological and cultural alignment of the new elite is 
one of the main organizing forces of the political structure of the 
countries in the region. The three typical types of orientation are the 
traditions of the pre-communist period, the “achievements” of the 
communist period and the “western world”. This “triangle” creates a 
dynamic framework, in which the position of individuals and political 
forces is considerably ambiguous. 

A very typical attitude of several politicians in these countries is the 
nostalgic return to the “continuity” of history, which was “broken” by 
the communist regimes. Their policies are based on the notion, that 
this long period should simply be .skipped. Apart from this obvi- 
ously hopeless - and slowly disappearing - approach, the pre-com- 
munist past is an important source of the transition process. Among 
others, democratic historical experiences facilitate democratization, 
while the traditions of mid-war authoritarian systems can be major 
obstacles to it. In the last decade it was' clearly demonstrated, that 
the values, norms and ideologies of the pre-communist period surp- 
risingly survived the half-century or longer period of communism. 
Very often patterns of behavior, communication and inter-personal 
relationships and the dysfunctional operation of organizations, that are 
often regarded to be the legacy of communism, are deeply rooted in 
the history of these societies. In addition, states coming to existence 
for the first time should face the challenges of democratic transition 
and “nation building” at the same time. 

Western scholars several times attempt to analyze the Central-Eastern- 
European transition by using the analogies of the Latin American or 
Southern European democratization. The political category of “tota- 
litarianism”, which is in the heart of these comparisons, is able to 
describe only the political and institutional surface of these systems. 
An in-depth analysis should take into account other factors, as well, 
for example the historical context* the huge diversity among the 
countries of the former communist world (that was almost comple- 
tely invisible behind the “iron curtain”), the modernization pattern, 
which was represented by the communist regimes (modernization 
driven by state intervention and control), etc. The communist era is 
a combination of historical continuity and discontinuity at the same 
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time. It means, that the communist legacy can not be dealt with as a 
“poisonous residue”, which simply should be washed out from the 
institutions and the mind of the people. It should be understood 
that there are no magic bullets to overcome several obstacles to suc- 
cessful democratic transition, like corruption, bureaucracy, interper- 
sonal distrust, lack of solidarity and disrespect of the state. 

Emphasizing the importance of pre-communist legacy does not mean 
at all that the impact of the communist system can be underestima- 
ted. What can be regarded to be the result of the decades long com- 
munist system is the almost complete disorganization of these socie- 
ties. These societies are lacking the widely shared basic democratic 
values that contribute to the social cohesion and the legitimacy ol 
the state. Consequently, the main democratic devices that help to 
maintain stability are the institutionalization of interest (the “small 
islands of freedom”) and the formal mechanism of bargaining among 
these autonomies. Until the self-organization of these societies does 
not reach a certain point, the multi-party political surface remains 
fragile. This is one of the reasons, why the assertion of “national in- 
terests” (especially in the new independent countries) plays a very 
important role in re-strengthening the legitimacy of the state. 

Another matter, in which the communist period was quite “success- 
ful”, is infiltrating public thinking with egalitarian and etatist values. 
The survival of these values is fostered by the fact that several achie- 
vements of this period, such as stability and relative social security, 
are - to a certain extent - lost. In addition, after a long period, in 
which the state was the only supplier of public services, not only 
politics, but also policy-making should be reinvented. 

Another direction of alignment of the political and professional elite 
of these countries is the “western world”. In several countries this 
orientation is only represented in isolated islands of “English spea- 
king technocrats”. Although these islands are backed by internatio- 
nal organizations (such as the Soros Foundation network and other 
international donor agencies), their influence on policy-making is 
very often limited. There are other countries, in which these values 
and patterns are widely shared in different segments of the society 
but still, they represent only one of the competing value systems. For 
example, the set of postmodern values (such as gender equity and 
multiculturalism) that in the nineties gradually infiltrated almost all 
western “mainstream” policies are represented in the countries of the 
region only by small political parties and sometimes marginalized in- 
tellectual “sub-cultures”. An additional difficulty is caused by the 
closed connection between orientation of alignment and political 
affiliations. 
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The extent to which educational change is driven by “external” eco- 
nomic and social factors and “internal” specific educational factors 
is - due to the lack of in depth policy analysis and research - rema- 
ins an open question and may vary from country to country. Neverthe- 
less, one of the most important aspects of transition in CEE countries 
is the interdependence between economic and structural reforms on 
one side and reforms of public services on the other side. (Sandi, 
1997) The extent, to which economic change occurred, predefines 
the extent of change in other sectors. For example, in those countries, 
where privatization, structural transformation of the economy and 
the creation of legal environment of a market economy has ended, 
where foreign investment is remarkable and the economy is already 
growing (e.g. Poland and Hungary) the challenges to educational reform 
are completely different, than in other countries, where only the first 
steps are made in this process (such as Slovakia and Romania). 
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1.2. Modernization 



The perception of the “state of affairs” in the CEE countries always 
somewhat connected to the notion of backwardness. This is the reason 
why all kinds of changes or reforms communicated and designed as 
catching up campaigns. Being located at the periphery of the developed 
world the history of these countries can be seen as alternating periods 
of backlog and catching up. The post communist era is widely consi- 
dered to be a new historical chance of modernization and the integra- 
tion to the Euro-Atlantic world is appears to be its main vehicle. (This 
explains the enthusiasm of the citizens of several CEE countries in re- 
lation to the accession to the NATO and the EU.) Therefore, moderni- 
zation is not a simple issue of competitiveness and efficiency, it is rather 
a national issue that is approached in a historical perspective. 

Modernization waves in the region typically were carried out according 
to a pattern-following logic. Recently, when the accession to the EU is 
one of the most important matters on the agenda of these countries, 
European patterns (sometimes phrased as “European standards”) become 
more and more in the focus of the attention in the region. In spite of 
this, we should see that - in a broader perspective - the challenges of 
the preparation for the EU accession (the adjustment to the policies, 
procedural rules and overt or hidden expectations of the Union) and 
the compulsions and opportunities of the accession itself are one of the 
aspects of adjustment to global changes. (Even the integration of the 
European countries is driven by the same global economic, political 
and technological changes.) One of the hardest tasks for the political 
elite of the CEE countries is to develop a global view on the European 
integration. It is difficult, indeed, and not only because of the traditio- 
nally limited geographical scope of Central-European politicians, but 
also because of the huge burden and complexity of the accession itself. 

Modernization and moving to a well functioning market economy are 
interlocked in these countries. The effects of privatization and structu- 
ral changes in the economic system on public services shouldn’t be 
explained in details here. A special aspect of this problem, however, is 
related to the role of states. As it was already mentioned, the Soviet type 
economic system (controlled from the center, without private owners- 
hip of the means of production) while served a certain ideology and a 
totalitarian political system, also represented a kind of modernization 
pattern. To a different extent in different countries, the driving force of 
modernization in the region was - and considered - the intervention of 
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the state. (It was the pattern of the different modernization waves in the 
previous centuries in most of these countries.) Until recently, even in 
the most opened countries, modernization is considered to be - and 
partly is - the matter of state initiatives. Giving an example from the fi- 
eld of education, due to the lack of resources and the weak technology 
transfer, spreading the usage of information technologies in the schools 
is the result of large scale state initiatives, such as the “Tiger Leap” prog- 
ram in Estonia or the “Schoolnet” program in Hungary. 

As the above mentioned examples show, modernization campaigns in 
the region always had their “indicator driven” objectives: kilometers of 
railways per square kilometers of the territoiy in the second part of 
the last century, number of households with electricity supply at the 
middle of the 20^ century or number of computers per students in 
the schools nowadays. Nevertheless, this focused way of moderniza- 
tion sometimes appears to be very effective. One of the characteris- 
tics of the previous and recent modernization waves is the lack of 
sectoral balance. Due to the lack of resources state driven efforts and 
developments were concentrated on those strategic components of 
the perceived backwardness that might have a pulling effect on other 
sectors if developed. Recently the extensive use of contemporary in- 
formation and communication technologies is regarded to be one of 
the possible breakout points. In spite of the relative lag of other sec- 
tors, this might play the same role in the building a knowledge and 
information production based economy that was played by the rail- 
ways in the development of industry one and half century ago. 

Without doubting the mobilizing effect of these indicators (or even the im- 
portance of computers) this traditional “indicator driven”, pattern-following 
and state initiated way of modernization seems to be challenged by the 
events and trends of the postmodern world. Modernization is a diffuse ca- 
tegory; “postmodernization” makes it more diffuse than ever been. As Keith 
Morrison wrote: “We are moving from a modern society towards a postmodern 
society, with the decline of the large-scale factory system, the increasingly 
rapid production of smaller, niche-targeted goods, the rise of the service 
sector, the growth of international capitalism, the move from “organized 
capitalism” to “disorganized capitalism”, the expansion of the information 
revolution, the cult of immediacy and post-Fordist forms of organization 
and production. Flexibility, responsiveness, consumerism and client satis- 
faction are the order of the day, with flatter management organization and 
organic rather than mechanistic views of an organization (...), multifunctio- 
nal and fluid teams, multiskilling and an emphasis on team rewards, perso- 
nal fulfillment and empowerment and trust in senior managers.” (Morrison, 
1998.) All these trends have tremendous implications for the reform of pub- 
lic sectors, especially for educational reform. The vision underpinning the 
intended changes, the role of state and other actors, the view of schools 
and as a consequence of the educational system should be reconsidered. 
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1.3. Transition and 
educational change 



As it was mentioned earlier, many of the key factors that should be 
taken into account when designing educational policies “are totally, 
or to a large degree, external to the system.” (Sandi, 1997) No doubt, 
the strong influence of “external” factors to educational strategies is 
an important characteristic of policies in any of the countries on the 
globe. Moreover, connecting social and economic objectives with 
education goals (that is, connecting educational outcomes with lear- 
ning outcomes) is not only inevitable, but essential in setting educatio- 
nal goals. The problem of the transformation of education in the region 
is that the process is compressed into a very short period of time. There- 
fore, there was no space and time - and sometimes experience in place 
- to properly place educational goals within its environment. 

In the circumstances of thorough structural reform the traditional 
“improvement” oriented patterns of educational policy can hardly be 
applied. Not only because of the depth and speed of the necessary 
changes in education itself, but also because the broader context of 
education (public administration, economy and labour market, poli- 
tical system, public services, stratification of the societies, etc.) is a 
“moving target”. Due to the connection between educational reform 
and the parallel and rapid reform of other sectors, structural and 
systemic transformation and development in education very often lose 
touch with each other. Thus the systemic changes of the transition 
process are not necessarily driven by the requirements of develop- 
ment needs of the individual social services. Policy issues are over- 
politicized, the public debate on policy issues is heavily influenced 
by ideological considerations. During the period of transition the 
systemic conditions of development are in the focus of educational 
policies, rather than pedagogical development itself. 

As a consequence of this logic of transition, educational policies are 
usually fragmented. For example decentralization of the governance 
of education is a part of overall changes in the public administration 
system, transformation of the textbook publishing system is driven 
by the liberalization of the entire publishing business, the new 
system of financing of education is part of the treasury reform, etc. 
The result is that decentralization, financing and textbook publishing 
are rarely dealt with as the components of a coherent educational re- 
form strategy that is developed within a genuine educational policy 
framework. The overall transformation is not less fragmented. Education 
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almost never or rarely appears as a component of a broader human ca- 
pital investment strategy; sectors like labour, economic develop- 
ment, welfare, health and education are treated as isolated spheres. 
It clearly weakens the positions of education, which is still financed 
according to the Remainder principle". 

These features of the transition in education are even more striking 
in the light of the of the story of the two exceptions. The gradual “re- 
laxation” of the communist system in Hungary from the late seventies 
and the academic resistance in Slovenia to the last Yugoslav education 
reform in 1982 resulted in the formation of an academic elite that de- 
veloped “alternative” reform strategies in both countries. Although, 
due to the lacking external references these reform strategies were rather 
based on an anthropological substitute to clearly defined desirable 
educational outcomes, they developed a certain view on genuine 
educational matters, such as curriculum or the structure of education. 
It allowed Hungary and Slovenia to make the first steps of changes 
already in the eighties and resulted in a rich and informed policy 
discourse in the nineties. Meanwhile, in the rest of the region even 
nowadays the anthropology based vision of pedagogy and the desi- 
rable educational outcomes defined in terms of economic of social 
effectiveness are often mixed. 

In the first stage of transition the central issues to be dealt with in the 
region were the democratization of the political superstructure and 
privatization, building the institutions of a market economy. This 
process imposed an effect on education in two aspects. The first is 
the influence on those components of the educational systems that 
were closely connected to the democratization process: reform of 
the governance system and the rapidly emerging NGO sector. The se- 
cond is the appearance of private education, primarily the reestab- 
lishment of church owned schools and the establishment of new 
schools for the elite. 

It can not be taken for granted that policy makers in the region are 
concerned about the same problems that external observers could 
find important (such as quality, as it is recently internationally un- 
derstood, cost-effectiveness, equity, etc.). Not necessarily because 
they are not informed enough, (although it happens) or because 
their professional ethos is not similar to what we might expect, (alt- 
hough it might be true). Sometimes the reason is that their view, the- 
ir values and their priorities are simply different. It is connected to 
the diversity of approaches to education. Undertaking the risk of 
using rude simplifications we might say that there are four typical 
approaches to educational policy in the region. (I use “approaches” 
instead of “ideologies” because the content of labels, like social de- 
mocracy or Christian democracy is not necessarily the same as in 
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Western European countries.) The weight of each approach varies 
from country to country. These are the “egalitarian”, the “elitist”, the 
“free market” and the “democratic” approaches. (See: Box 1.) 
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Due to the above-described diversity of approaches, “western” or inter- 
national “mainstream” policy recommendations are often rejected and 
considered to be hostile to the “traditions” of the countries. The educational 
traditions of the pre-communist and the communist period are important 
obstacles to the adjustment of educational provisions to the new economic 
and democratic environment. (For example in several countries the tra- 
ditional academic school leaving examination is almost untouchable.) 
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The uncertainty of the role of state in education is also connected to 
the problem of diverse approaches. Even if an educational system is 
moving towards decentralization and liberalization the conditions 
of more indirect governance are lacking. In several countries the tools 
of political-administrative regulations became weak, but the ways of 
professional and market regulation are still not effective. Due to the 
lack of expertise, appropriate institutional settings, formal and insti- 
tutionalized systems of bargaining and information, several govern- 
ments are gradually loosing influence over the distribution of resources 
and the quality of education. 

Listing the several shortcomings of the transition process in education 
on the previous pages definitely does not mean that this process is 
only constrained by problems and obstacles; it also offers - or at least, 
at the beginning of the nineties offered - rarely given opportunities, 
especially in two respects. The first is the “comparative advantage” of 
newcomers. This phenomenon is well known from the history of 
economy. For example, when Germany started to build its railways at 
the middle of the nineteenth century it used the latest technologies 
that were much advanced than British railways built a half century 
earlier. Something similar happened to certain Central-Eastern European 
countries in the nineties, for example in the banking services (i.e. 
skipping the period of cheques) or in mobile communication. The 
transformation of education produced several examples of that kind. 
For example, the immediate jump to a third generation national core 
curriculum in Hungary or building a good system of assessment in 
Lithuania are good cases to prove this advantage. 

The second set of unique opportunities opened by the transition 
process is related to the atmosphere of revolutionary changes. It crea- 
ted a real and again, rarely given momentum for change. This mo- 
mentum allowed to spare the long period of gradual transformation 
of certain services and segments of the education system by their 
simple replacement. This is something, what most Western-European 
countries could not afford during the last decades. In addition, the 
collapse of communist regimes - and the regained independence in a 
few cases — liberated a huge amount of creativity. The disappearance 
of decades long oppressive control opened new ways for teachers, 
school directors, publishers and researchers who considered these 
opportunities to be the end of their frustration caused by the lack of 
space for their professional self-fulfillment. Especially, in the case of 
the academic elite that had a huge impact on the educational policies 
throughout the nineties in most countries remarkable academic ex- 
perience was matched with creativity and brave professional fantasy. 
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1.4. The direction of 
transition in education 



The direction and the structural characteristics of the transition in 
education can powerfully be described by using the metaphors: 
“command driven ” and “ demand driven ” systems. The first describes 
the main characteristics of the old fashioned educational systems, 
which fitted well to the previous political and economic system. 
This heritage will be described in the following sections of this paper. 
What is important to note here is the fact, that - apart from serious 
weaknesses - these systems had several strengths. In international 
comparison the enrolment rates in pre-school education were relatively 
high, enrolment in primary and lower secondary level was almost 
universal and free, the teachers supply and that of school buildings 
was generous, and the achievement of pupils in mathematics and 
sciences was traditionally good. 

One of the features of public policies in the CEE region that surprises 
western observers is the low planning capacity of policy makers in 
countries of former planed economies. This becomes more understan- 
dable if we distinguish macro-economic planning and social plan- 
ning. Since social services, such as health, cultural or educational 
services were the subjects of distribution and supply and these services 
were considered to be “non-productive”, they raised only mere logistics 
problems. Therefore, there was no demand for strategic thinking or 
the use of sophisticated methods of planning in these sectors. 

The demand driven system is rather a kind of vision, even if a few 
countries in the region (like Poland and Hungary) are quite close to 
it. The vision of reform is an essential problem, because due to the 
lack of historical precedents of this kind of transition, the reforms of 
education in the region - using Ana Maria Sandi’s distinction — are 
designed in an adaptive and an anticipatory way at the same time. 
(Sandi, 1997) In many cases the vision behind educational reform is 
the simple distillation of the characteristics of the educational 
systems of developed western countries. In several cases building 
on, or reference to “western examples” is a substitute to home made 
visions on education. 

Probably the most striking characteristic of this “vision substitute” is 
its undifferentiated feature in terms of time and space. The disappea- 
ring of the iron curtain caused a kind of information overload; some- 
times German vocational education policies of the 70s are mixed with 
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British quality assurance policies of the 90s. As a result, these “vision 
substitutes" are far from being coherent. Nevertheless, policies of EU, 
OECD, the World Bank and other international development agenci- 
es are creating a kind of coherent educational policy framework. 
This “mainstream" policy is a powerful reference for experts and po- 
licy makers in the region. 

The typical characteristics of “command driven" and “demand driven" 
systems are the following: 



The “command driven” system 


The “demand driven” system 


Teaching is in the center of 
pedagogy, teachers are in the 
center of policies. 


Learning is in the center of 
pedagogy, students are in the 
center of policies. 


Focuses on resources, controls 
processes and does not really 
care about outcomes. 


Focuses on learning outcomes, 
improves the quality of proces- 
ses, adjusts resources. 


Gives preference to institutio- 
nal and structural policies. 


Gives preference to functional 
policies (improvement and 
development). 


Focuses on the amount of finan- 
cial resources that is deployed 
for educational provisions. 


Focuses on the cost effectiveness 
of educational provisions. 


Policy is driven by political 
and/or ideological agendas. 


Policy is driven by analysis 
and bargaining. 


The system is centralized and 
controlled. 


The system is decentralized 
and liberalized. 


The flow of information is blocked 
and reduced, the absorptive 
capacity of “educationalists” is 
low at both middle and grass- 
root levels (obedient system) 


The flow of information is free 
and fostered, the absorptive 
capacity of “educationalists” is 
high at all levels (learning 
systems). 


The number of circles that are 
involved in policy develop- 
ment, is small, stakeholders are 
not organized. 


The number of circles that are 
involved in policy development 
is big, stakeholders are organized, 
and bargaining is institutionalized. 
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The creation of a new “demand driven” system in these countries is 
not the result of a long, organic process of trial and change. As a 
consequence, there are several parallel systemic and pedagogical views 
on “reform”, a nearly consensual agreement on basic values behind 
the diverse pedagogical objectives of education is lacking and the 
implementation of reform strategies is at the mercy of the results of 
parliamentary elections. 

The so-called reform in education is not a linear and continuous 
process; it follows the logic of “two steps forward, one step back”. 
Nevertheless, we can identify three typical stages in the process of 
transition in education in the region. The first is what Cezar Birzea 
describes as the stage of “rectification measures”. (Birzea, 1994) This 
period is characterized by the abolishment of the ideological mono- 
poly of the state, the strict control of institutions and individuals 
and the forced uniformity of the system. In the Baltic countries it was 
supplemented with the expansion of the state languages as the lan- 
guage of instruction. The first rectification measures were ad hoc, li- 
mited in scope and were not backed by a comprehensive strategy. 
The milestones of this stage were new laws on education between 
1991 and 1993 and huge state initiated programs, such as the retrai- 
ning of Russian language teachers in Hungary or immediate changes 
of the curricula of specific subjects. 

The second stage is probably the period of the quest for overall 
educational reform strategies. This is the period of “white papers”, 
“reform plans” and “mid-term development programs”. At this stage 
in most of the countries the problems of school structure are in the 
focus of the debates on educational reform. (The Baltic countries seemed 
to be exceptions, because they opted for the Scandinavian type of 
comprehensive school systems.) There are a few countries that have 
already reached the third stage, which is the time of implementation 
and fine-tuning. The key issues that are typically discussed at this 
stage are functional problems rather than structural ones. 

The countries of the region are at different stages in this systemic 
transformation process. There are countries, which just started to pre- 
pare for the first steps, while others have almost reached the point, 
when the main task is fine-tuning the new system. It is important to 
note, that even the huge structural changes in the conditions and 
environment of the educational policy and in the educational 
system itself do not result automatically in higher quality and increa- 
sed external efficiency. On the contrary, the sudden and frequent 
changes of regulation, content or financing, the questioned legiti- 
macy of traditional values, the fast transformation of policy expecta- 
tions of governments and the points of orientation of teachers and 
schools in general, very often result in temporary decline of quality 
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in education. (We might call this almost unavoidable characteristic 
of educational transition “reform implementation dip”.) Improved 
quality and effectiveness will hopefully be the result of a long period of 
improvement in a more “development friendly” systemic environment. 
(From the point of view of quality the differences among the countri- 
es of the region are much smaller). 

To sum it up, the real challenge of the transition in education is that 
all domains of the educational system (school structure, manage- 
ment, financing, teacher training, assessment, etc.) should be re- 
constructed according to a vision of a user-friendly system. In addition 
it should be done in a perpetually changing environment, with the 
desirable learning outcomes in our mind and in a coherent way. 
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Chapter 2. 
Transition and educational 

policy making 
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The overview on the main characteristics of the transition process 
, and the transition in education in the previous chapter makes drawing 
a few conclusions possible about the existing conditions of educa- 
tional policy making in the CEE countries. This chapter will at- 
tempt to grasp the meaning of “educational reform” in the CEE 
countries, will summarize the main obstacles to informed policy 
making and tries to describe the “matured” policy system that these 
countries attempt to build. 
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2.1. Educational reform 



It is not the purpose of this paper to provide a taxonomy of different 
types of reform. Nevertheless, the understanding of educational re- 
form efforts in the CEE countries is the first step in revealing the 
strength and weaknesses of policy making in these countries. First of 
all, let us turn back for a while to the “uniqueness” of educational 
transition in the region. Accentuating a few “messages” of the previous 
sections aims at forming a provisional answer to the question: what 
does educational reform mean in comparison to the - deliberately 
undifferentiated - Western-European meaning of the phrase? It is im- 
portant to make it clear, that the following differences does not refer 
to the content or direction of change, nor the model or pattern of 
systemic environment of delivery of education. In all these respects 
the differences among the Western-European countries sometimes 
not less huge than among the countries of the region is concerned. 
This comparison is designed to demonstrate the differences in relation 
to the way and the scope of changes. 
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Educational Reform 


In Western-European countries 


In Central-Eastern European countries 


Reform is considered to be a new 
wave of a basically organic 
process of change 
(i.e. reconstruction). 


Reform is considered to be an 
almost complete systemic and 
structural change (i.e. rebuil- 
ding). 


Mainly genuine educational 
considerations and those of 
the “final users” mainly drive 
reform. 


Reform is - to a huge extent - 
; driven by ideological and 
political considerations. 


The external challenges to edu- 
cation are partly predictable. 


The speed of the transformation 
of the economic and social 
environment is very high. 


Reform is initiated because of 
concerns about the achieve- 
ment of students and the 
quality of education. 


Educational reform is an inherent 
component of the 
overall transition agenda. 


Avoidance of major structural 
changes. 


Strong focus on structural issues. 


Reform is about the support of 
grass-root change. 


Reform is about the top-down 
implementation of systemic 
changes. 


Reform is supported by an exis- 
ting and extensive system of in- 
formation (evaluation, assess- 
ment, research) and by formal 
channels of bargaining and 
public discourse. 


Reform is partly about the 
creation of the basic conditions 
of informed and open policy 
making. 



The underlying reason for the above described differences is the dif- 
ferent timeframe and - as it was already mentioned - the different 
scope of changes. In the huge majority of the Western-European 
countries the period of major structural reforms is over, (there was no 
one serious structural change initiated in any of the Western-Europe- 
an countries in the nineties) and there was no need for the serious re- 
consideration of the entire systemic environment of schools. Although 
change is considered to be a perpetual adjustment process to the exter- 
nal challenges to education, the scope of changes almost never goes 
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beyond the realm of problems that can not be tackled by the means of 
development within a basically unchallenged system. As opposed to 
this pattern, in the Central-Eastern European countries there was no 
single segment of the system that remained unchallenged. Even if certa- 
in reform efforts focused their attention to the “software” of education 
(curriculum and assessment) the scope of the necessary changes was big 
enough to enforce the reconsideration of all other segments, as well. 

What follow from the different meaning of reform? Without claiming 
completeness, let us summarize a few implications of these differences: 

• The legitimization demand of the changes is different, i.e. the 
role of political legitimacy is bigger in the CEE countries. 

• The reform agenda is developed in a different way. 

• Due to the speed and depth of transformation of external factors, 
strategies are often provisional. The mechanisms of correction sho- 
uld be the inherent components of any implementation strategy. 

• Procedures that are created during the reform process are sometimes 
equally important as the policy objectives themselves. 

• The use of routine solutions and tools that are proven to be 
effective in western countries are not necessarily working in the 
CEE countries. 

• As it was already mentioned (and straining the patience of the 
reader) will be mentioned again, the creation of conditions of 
policy making and implementation almost from scratch is an in- 
herent component of the reform. 

Another way to capture the essence of post-communist educational 
reforms is comparing them with the reform pattern of the previous re- 
gimes. In a few countries of the region, such as in Poland, Hungary 
and Slovenia, the post-communist reforms are considered to be the 
continuation of the limited reforms of the previous decades. Disregar- 
ding the 1985 Hungarian law on education, in systemic terms this view 
of a long-term organic change is misleading. The main characteristics 
of socialist “educational reforms” were: exclusive top-down approach 
to changes, the approval of “experimental” programs in a limited num- 
ber of schools, sometimes deconcentration of state control as “decent- 
ralization”, enforced changes in the school structure by regulation 
and discrete decisions as “structural adjustment”, changes in the state 
issued curricula that were regarded to be “quality standards” and the 
decisive role of small, politically acceptable influential professional 
elite. Policies were formulated in dark remote offices of the Education 
Departments of the central apparatus of the communist parties or - in 
a better case - in the ministries without being in touch with the real 
world of schools. Then policies were “implemented” by a governmental 
decree or ministerial resolution with the strong conviction that the 
system is already working in accordance to the new regulation. 
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Although these - at once sad and comical - characteristics still shape 
the style and operation of educational policy making in the majority of 
the countries that are concerned, it is important to note, that due to 
the transformation of the constitutional and political superstructure, 
the liberation of the media, the fast growing NGO sector, the increa- 
sing role of market forces and other significant changes, it is not pos- 
sible to run educational reforms in the same way as in the communist era 
anymore. 

To sum it all up, we might say that the real meaning of reform during 
the transition period above all is managing systemic transformation . 
Depending on the main characteristics of the educational system 
and other (e.g. political or ideological) factors, this systemic trans- 
formation may follow a mainly top-down and a mainly bottom-up logic. 
(These patterns are rather typical than clear directions.) The patterns 
of the two transformation logic are the following: 



Systemic transformation 


Top-down 


Bottom-up 


Deconcentration of management, 
professional legitimacy is the 
main concern. 


Decentralization of management, 
democratic legitimacy is the 
main concern. 


Gradual transformation of the 
system of administrative control 
to a system of quality control. 


Abolishment of the system of 
administrative state control, 
accreditation on diverse technics 
of quality management. 


Moving to a comprehensive 
school system in order to 
strengthen equity. 


Emphasizing choice and giving 
space for diverse programs. 


Steering the flow of students 
and changing the school struc- 
ture mainly by regulation and 
less by incentives 


Steering the flow of students and 
changing the school structure 
mainly by financial incentives and 
content and less by regulation. 


Opening the policy field for 
negotiation at the national level. 


Opening the policy field for 
negotiation at all levels. 


Establishment of institutional 
frameworks for different educa- 
tional services. 


Liberalization and marketizati- 
on of educational services. 
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Both directions have their strength and their weaknesses. Systemic reform 
in a top-down fashion might be faster and the process of systemic and 
structural adjustment is smoother. Nevertheless, due to the traditional-con- 
servative professional attitude of educationalist and the extremely slowly 
changing organizational culture of educational institutions, even if the au- 
tonomy of schools and different levels and components of the system is 
strengthened, the main direction of change remains top-down. Also, attempts 
to overcome the communist heritage - in all sense - is less radical. A typi- 
cal trap of this direction is initiating bottom level changes without attemp- 
ting to rebuild a supportive systemic environment of schools; this is defini- 
tely an obstacle to sustainable changes. The mainly bottom-up design of 
systemic and structural adjustment is slower and the speed of changes lar- 
gely depends on the speed of changes in the economic and social envi- 
ronment. Nevertheless, changes are more organic and reform basically aims 
at creating a favorable environment for change that is the result of the inte- 
rests and initiatives of the school users and the schools, themselves. A pos- 
sible trap of this direction is that governments easily loose control of pro- 
cesses and the quality of educational provisions. Beyond these differences, 
the most important commonality between the two directions is the streng- 
thening of professional and institutional autonomy of schools. 

All of the above mentioned weaknesses of different types of systemic 
reforms can be reduced by a significant extent, if the art of public 
policy and especially educational policy will be reinvented in the 
countries of the region. 
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2.2. The “missing link” of 
the policy process 



In most of the languages that are spoken in the region there is no se- 
parate word for policy. This is a powerful indication of the lacking 
distinction between action aiming at capturing or influencing power 
and action aiming at changing or influencing the behavior of indivi- 
duals or institutions. Even if politics used in an adjectival constructi- 
on (politici educationale, vzdelavacia politika, oktataspolitika, etc.) 
this distinction is not obvious. What is more and more distinguished 
from politics (although the borders are still blurred) is public mana- 
gement, which in most of the cases is still used in a narrow administ- 
rative sense. This “semantic” detour is designed to demonstrate that 
after a half a century, in which there were hardly any spheres of social 
and private life that were not the matters of “political decisions”, the 
reinvention of educational policy is not a single problem of techni- 
cal expertise or the lack of sophisticated computer software. Professi- 
onalization of educational policy, before all, means partial depoliti- 
zation of policy, that is, the emancipation of genuine educational 
considerations. Paradoxically, the relative detachment of policy from 
politics should be matched with the creation of political economy 
and political marketing of educational policy. 

These remarks already raise the problem of the distinction between 
the narrow and broader understanding of educational policy. In a 
narrow sense it is about the “infrastructure” of policy making and 
implementation. In a broader sense it is about the systemic environ- 
ment, in which policy making and the delivery of educational services 
are connected. Without underestimating the huge detrimental impact 
of the lack of technical expertise in this field in the CEE countries, 
the “American” policy steps approach (“collect data, analyze them, 
develop options, choose and go” type of advice) seems to be simpli- 
fying the problem. The necessary emancipation of educational po- 
licy has its systemic requirements that should be explored and deve- 
loped. Therefore, further on this paper will focus on the issues that 
are emerging from the broader meaning of policy making. 

Chart 1. illustrates the framework in which - in an ideal case - strategic 
objectives are connected to the reform of different components of the 
system and in a direct or indirect way, with the delivery of education 
services. (Strategic objectives and the different systemic components 
can be and - in the different countries - are structured in different 
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ways.) In the CEE countries the institutional system of delivering 
education (schools, teachers, blackboard and chalk) is in place. The 
different components of the educational system and the tools of the- 
ir restructuring, - disregarding some shortages - are in place, too. The 
capacity and expertise for doing it is partly given and partly accessib- 
le. The strategic educational problems in most of the countries are 
“in the air” and due to the changes of political superstructure the de- 
mocratic political decision making procedures are more or less func- 
tioning. (Given all these assets, the problems that educational policy 
is facing in the CEE countries are almost completely different from 
those in the really poor countries of the third world.) 

In the following sections (see chapter 30 five sets of key policy issues 
will be stressed: decentralization, quality, external efficiency, cost- 
effectiveness and equity. As it will be seen, non-of them can be dealt 
with only at the level of the schools. (This statement might be valid 
in general, but in the CEE countries during the period of transition it 
has special importance.) Each of these problem areas sets up a claim 
to initiate major or minor changes in each of the components of the 
systemic environment of the schools. 

There are no magic bullets. Even if most of the decision-makers are 
aware of this triviality, the political marketing of policy making gene- 
rates a huge demand for simple, easily marketable messages, and one 
can hardly call it a problem. Problems arise - and this is the typical 
case in the countries of the region - when (1) policy objectives and 
tools are inverted, and (2) when formulating simple policy messages 
the problems themselves seem to be simple. 
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1. It happens too often, that instead of composing clear and under- 
standable policy objectives, simple systemic changes are formula- 
ted. For example, instead of saying: education should emphasize 
the development of communication skills, ( therefore , regulation, 
governance, curricula, financing, teacher training, assessment, etc. 
should be reshaped in a certain way) ministers declare that new 
national core curriculum should be developed ( because the deve- 
lopment of communication skills should be emphasized). 

2. Most of the policy makers in the region spare the tiring trip “there and 
back”. The more we investigate educational problems they become 
more and more complicated and complex. Nevertheless, at a certain 
stage of understanding one might do the trip back and when arrived, 
clear policy duties can be formulated. Probably this is the real mission 
of policy analysis: to bridge the gap between the esoteric world of 
educational research and the realm of political buzzwords. 

All these characteristics of the region suggest that the “missing link” 
of the educational policy making process in these countries is policy 
analysis, planning and consultation; that is, the lack of system and 
capacity in place, that: 

• connects the expected and desirable educational outcomes with 
strategic issues “in the air”, 

• gathers the different policy issues into a coherent and synergetic 
reform strategy, 

• reveals the implications of these strategies for each of the com- 
ponents the of educational system, and 

• design the effective implementation of these strategies. 

In other words, educational reform strategies, if elaborated, someti- 
mes are not based on a pedagogical vision, are not coherent, the 
systemic implications of strategic objectives are not thought through, 
therefore, the internal coherence of the system is lacking. (A good 
example for the possible unintended effects of the lacking synergy in 
reform strategies and in systemic implementation is the “backwash 
effect” of the Slovenian Maturata reform, where examination require- 
ments overwrote the curriculum requirements.) And again, we sho- 
uld keep in mind that these countries cannot afford to “prioritize” 
the most important policy areas and go problem by problem. Due to 
the nature of the transition, they should find responses to the chal- 
lenges of each of them at the same time and they should do it in a 
coherent and synergetic way, both in terms of the reform strategy and 
the systemic transformation. And if the problem can be further wor- 
sened, all of these reforms - because of the fragile political system in 
the majority of the CEE countries - should be done under the pressure 
of political immediacy. 
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All these remarks definitely does not mean that there were no high 
quality strategy papers developed in the region, such as the strategi- 
es in Hungary (“The strategy for the development of the Hungarian 
public education”, 1998.) in Poland (“The Polish system of national 
education in the period of reform”, 2000.) and in the Czech Repub- 
lic (Czech national program of education development”, 2000.). The 
common feature of these “second generation” strategies that they are 
the result of a decade long learning process. Each papers are based 
on the partial reconsideration and improvement of previous docu- 
ments of the same kind. (See boxes 2. and 3.) Also, the strategies that 
were developed in the end of the nineties typically were based on a 
much better understanding of all kinds of processes within the res- 
pective education system. 
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The comparison of the different strategy building processes show 
that there is a possible tradeoff among the political marketing, the 
public legitimacy and the professional quality of the strategies. In 
different countries in different periods the professional quality of the 
strategies was emphasized, while in other countries rather building 
public consensus and assuring ownership of stakeholders was the 
main concern. (To a certain extent it is related to the specific syste- 
mic conditions of policy making in the different countries, that will 
be looked at in the following sections.) Another visible difference 
among the different strategies is the extent, to which the detailed 
plans of implementation found to be important and integral part of 
the strategies. 
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2.3. The mature educational 

policy system 



The conditions of policy making and implementation - being instru- 
mental in their nature - almost never or rarely appear on the reform 
agenda of the CEE countries. All kinds of improvement of these con- 
ditions, (that are really remarkable in a few countries) are the results 
of immediate needs of handling different specific policy issues. For 
example, if the actual main strand of reform is curricular change, the 
law on education is amended, institutional frameworks are adjusted, 
capacity building programs are launched, information is gathered 
and disseminated in order to serve the implementation of new con- 
tent regulation. Nevertheless, immediately, when policy priorities are 
changed, that is, a new party captures the ministry, the law is amen- 
ded and institutions are reorganized again, new kind of training 
programs are launched, new kinds of information is gathered and 
disseminated, and so forth. The result is an almost complete lack of 
long-term systemic investment to educational policy making and 
implementation. This results in keeping the above mentioned circle 
moving from elections to elections. 

Reiterating one of the conclusions of the previous section, we might 
say that - regardless of the type of the system that the different co- 
untries build - the conditions of policy making and implementation 
on the on hand and the characteristics of a given educational system 
on the other can hardly be separated. Without sticking too much to 
the assumption that educational decision-making is a completely ra- 
tionalistic process, (the irrational way of decision making is a collec- 
tive experience of the citizens of the region) we should say that the 
degree of rationalism matters. All kinds of developments in the syste- 
mic environment of policy making may increase the rationality, i.e. 
the openness and quality of decision making. Using the broader un- 
derstanding of educational policy making the real task is to reveal 
the systemic conditions of open and informed policy development, 
as well as their effective implementation. In the next chapter we will 
take a closer look to the most important conditions and the require- 
ments of creating a favourable environment of policy making. Howe- 
ver, it is important to shortly describe the key characteristics of a ma- 
ture educational policy system against which the. state of affairs in 
the CEE countries can be assessed. 
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Again, “mature” policy making does not mean at all, that policy ma- 
king should be a sequence of rational steps. As Hill states, “decision 
making rarely proceeds in such a logical, comprehensive and purposive 
manner. Among the reasons for this are that is almost impossible to 
consider all alternatives during the process of decision." (Hill, 1997.) 
Even the distinction between policy planning and implementation 
might be problematic. Nevertheless, the policy process - even if fol- 
lows a rather incremental logic - contains certain components, that 
require to answer certain questions. The main questions - in the 
most simplistic way - are the following: 

1. Agenda setting (Identification and structuring the problems and/or 
needs): What is the problem? How do we know that it is problem? 
What do we know about the reasons for the problem? 

2. Policy Formulation (Identification of goals and the necessary to- 
ols): What are the optional solutions? What do we need to do in 
order to assess their feasibility, costs and impact? What kind of tools 
are at our disposal (i.e. regulation, capacity building, incentives, 
institutions and persuasion) and which tools are lacking? 

3 Policy consultation and adoption (bargaining with stakeholders 
and formal approval): Who should be consulted by who? At 
which level and in what form should be the decision made? 

4. Policy implementation (modifications in the systemic environment 
of education, launching special, targeted programs): What are the 
appropriate channels through which the use of chosen policy tools 
impose the maximum impact? How to assure synergy within the 
“implementation package”? 

5. Policy assessment (measurement and evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the policy): What to measure and/or evaluate? t 

The conditions that allow answering these questions, that is, the 
characteristics of a . mature policy development and implementation 
system are the following: 
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The type, culture and operational 
characteristics of educational 
governance and management 


• Level of decentralisation 

• Transparency and effectiveness 

• Financial and administrative 
accountability 

• Reliable and OECD compatible 
education statistics and information 
system, regular system monitorin 


Educational accountability 


• Assessment of students’ achievement 

• Policy and project evaluation 

• Policy formulation that is driven 
by learning outcomes 

• Appropriate regulation and 
financing 


Quality assurance 


• The systemic conditions of 
quality assurance in the 
delivery of education 
services 

• The mechanisms in place as- 
suring quality in the chain of 
services provided to school 


Stakeholder involvement 


• Self-organised stakeholders 

• Institutionalised formal 
policy consultation and 
bargain 

• Open public discourse 


Capacity building 


• Mechanisms in place to 
adjust capacities to the 
actual requirements of 
changes in each segment of 
the system 

• Higher education that is 
flexible and responds to the 
emerging new needs 


Internationalisation 


• Integration to international 
frameworks of policy 
research and analysis 

• Policy formulation that 
builds on international 
comparison and experience 
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In most of the CEE countries the increasing involvement of the users 
of educational provisions and the external actors - together with the 
increasing decentralization and school autonomy - brings up the 
problem of two different strategies of the creation of system-wide 
evaluation, assessment, quality assurance, research, development 
and training, etc. services. There is a direct, development kind of po- 
licy, by which governments establish the institutional frameworks for 
such services and by funding the projects of these institutions influ- 
ence their objectives and content. In this way all these services are 
considered to be inherent components of the tool-kits of govern- 
ment policy implementation. Policies, based on another, rather indi- 
rect approach, consider these services as components of the systemic 
environment of the delivery of education. Therefore, they strive to 
generate demand (for example, by supporting the users of these ser- 
vices instead of supporting the providers) and build professional 
support and quality assurance mechanisms for those, who respond 
to this demand. Apart from the countries with the most decentralized 
systems, the first direct approach seems to be prevailing in the region. 
These approaches shouldn’t be mutually exclusive. Governments 
while creating the conditions of implementation of their policies 
shouldn’t necessarily keep controlling the tools they use. 
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Chapter 3. 
Investment to effective 



policy making: 
the five points of leverage 

Summary 
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Open, democratic and informed, that is, high quality policy making 
is impossible in a system that is not open, not democratic and not 
information-rich. In this broad systemic sense, emancipation of edu- 
cational policy in the CEE countries requires deliberate long-term in- 
vestment in five areas of outstanding importance: (1) the improve- 
ment of quality of the operation of educational governance and ma- 
nagement; (2) the creation of the conditions of fostering educatio- 
nal accountability; (3) the building of mechanisms of quality assu- 
rance throughout the system; (4) the involvement of stakeholders and 
opening up the policy space for public discourse; and (5) building the 
capacity of actors of the educational sector. 
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3.1. Improvement of 
educational management 



At the middle of the 90s a group of public administration experts do- 
ne a comparative study in a few CEE countries. The research aimed 
at investigate the possibilities of the introduction of New Public Ma- 
nagement (NPM) type of reforms in the region. The experts had to 
draw the conclusion that these western type of innovations in orga- 
nizational structures, financial management, human resources mana- 
gement and public service delivery are irrelevant in these countries 
until serious structural problems are not solved. The similar prob- 
lems of public administration in the region that were identified by 
the study are the following: (Verheijen, 1996) 

• Fragmentation and lack of coordination; 

• Lack of continuity; 

• Lack of policy-making capacities; 

• Weakness of accountability systems. 

The already mentioned traditional horizontal fragmentation of mana- 
gement in the CEE countries in the course of the post-communist 
transition was supplemented with vertical fragmentation. It has wor- 
sened by the instability that is caused by the special political “spoil 
system” at the higher and middle levels of administration. Educational 
management also suffers this fragmentation and instability as other 
public sectors do. In addition, in the countries that move towards a 
decentralized public administration system, this spoil system applies 
at the bottom level, as well. (A returning problem of international 
development agencies in these countries is that building the capa- 
city of employees of public administration, especially of the high 
rank civil servants, is not a long-term investment.) 

In terms of strategic steering of the educational system the position 
of ministries is typically weak. Due to the lack of devolution of admi- 
nistrative task to lower levels, ministries of education are overloaded 
with the everyday work of running the system, so they are not able to 
concentrate on policy issues. Also, the level of strategic decision making 
is very often the Parliament, therefore, human and other resources 
that required for informed policy making are not deployed to the mi- 
nistries. Liberating and strengthening the ministries of education is 
probably the first step in the creation a system, in which analysis, 
decision making and implementation are better connected. 
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From the perspective of educational policy, the problems and the 
needs for improvement might be structured in a different way: matters 
related to policy development and matters related to policy imple- 
mentation. In relation to policy development three sets of tools require 
special attention: the development of information systems, the deve- 
lopment of the system of monitoring and policy and system analysis. 

Educational information system. The statistical systems of the majo- 
rity of the countries both in terms of reliability and the scope of the 
data is gathered should be improved. Except for the OECD member 
countries (Poland, Slovenia, the Czech Republic and Hungary) the 
CEE countries currently are not able produce data in the way that al- 
lows for the use of OECD/INES indicators. (Most of the ministries in the 
region use rough statistical figures.) Bearing the huge impact of inter- 
national comparison on educational policy in mind, this can be 
considered to be one of the major obstacles to informed policy making. 
Since the use of indicators might be dangerous, (whatever is measured 
inclines to become a problem, what isn’t remains invisible) instead 
of putting to use the educational indicators gradually a statistical re- 
form connected to the territorial expansion of the INES project seems 
to be a big step forward. Since one of the most important external re- 
ferences of educational policy is the labor market the development 
of the system of monitoring of the actual labor market development 
and the extent, to which the educational and training system res- 
ponds to them, the identifying of the current and forecasting of the 
future skills and training requirements seems to be crucial. Also, ad- 
ditional data provided by the regular household surveys and micro 
censuses should be used in order to get to a better understanding of 
the social environment of education. 

Monitoring the effectiveness of policy. The effectiveness of policies, - 
therefore, the development of new policies or the correction of the 
old ones, - can hardly be judged without systematic measurement 
and evaluation of their results. Due to the lack of monitoring of the 
effectiveness of policies their impact is very often taken granted. In 
decentralized systems, in which central government responsibility 
for educational policy is shared with regional or local authorities, 
the lower level policy makers also appear to be consumers of such 
information. 

There are three major tools of evaluation of policies: the assessment 
of the students’ performance, the evaluation of resource spending 
and the evaluation of special programs. Initiating a regular monito- 
ring and policy evaluation system is not a simple technical problem. 
It has several systemic conditions, such as the creation of institutio- 
nal frameworks, the amendment of regulation, (for example, prescri- 
bing mandatory evaluation of programs that were funded from pub- 
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lie resources) or modifying the financing system (for example, setting 
aside the costs of mandatory evaluation within the budget of all sta- 
te funded programs). Also, development of internal monitoring 
systems and independent evaluation capacities should be supported. 

Policy analysis and research . Policy makers, especially ministries 
can not base their work on the analytical expertise “out there”. Due 
to the traditions of these countries and the “state of affairs”, educatio- 
nal research and policy analysis are not distinguished and separated. 
However, until policy analysis will not be institutionalized and deta- 
ched from academic research the extremely sensitive relationship 
between “science” and “politics” will remain an important obstacle 
to informed policy making. One “transitional” solution to the prob- 
lem is the more and more wide use of “think tanks”. This is already 
not unprecedented in the CEE countries; as it was seen earlier, mid- 
term reform strategies were developed by an educational policy 
think-tank in 1995 and 1998 in Hungary, and recently in the Czech 
Republic. In other countries the work of such think tanks is charged 
with other functions, too. For example, the Estonian Education Fo- 
rum appears to be playing the role of a pressure group and a forum 
for policy negotiation, as well. As a consequence, the influence of 
politically committed professional elites is big and the professionali- 
zation of policy analysis is slow. In several countries the main pat- 
tern of supporting research is still maintaining and financing the re- 
search institutions. The increasingly used project grant financing gra- 
dually allows for policy makers to have access to the information 
they need. 

Although it is not connected strictly with policy development, the 
other side of the coin should also be mentioned here: the not less 
problematic relationship between research and development. In the 
western countries educational development generates a big demand 
for applied research, whereas its value in the CEE countries is still 
very low. However, partly because of the symbolic salaries of acade- 
mic researchers, an increasing number of academics are engaged in 
development. 

The weakness of policy implementation capacity of educational ma- 
nagement systems in the majority of the countries of the region is 
not less striking. One of the main obstacles to it is the weak ac- 
countability of public administration. The lack of transparency in 
the use of public funds, the relatively low ability of governments to 
sanction the violation of law, the resistance of citizens and institu- 
tions of any kind of state control or supervision, the dysfunctional 
operation of information systems are - of course, to very different 
extent in different countries - the signs and reasons of accountabi- 
lity related problems. In the developed OECD countries administra- 
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tion is moving from a “rational” model based on political foresight, 
medium and long term planning and policy making, to a “restric- 
ted” model based on expediency and the satisfaction of the clients. 
(Kallen, 1996) As a result of a time lag, CEE countries strive to rep- 
lace their old-fashioned power-wielding pattern of administration 
with a rational one. 

As a natural consequence of the heritage of the power-wielding ad- 
ministrational tradition and ethos, a clear distinction among control, 
external evaluation and quality assurance seems to be important to 
make in the CEE countries. According to this separation, control is 
looking after the compliance to regulation, evaluation is looking af- 
ter the compliance to external professional standards and quality as- 
surance is the support of the institutions own efforts to improve the 
quality of their work. This distinction was not necessary in the wes- 
tern countries, where the shift from state control to quality manage- 
ment was the result of a long, gradual process. (Even the meaning of 
control was almost completely different in the western countries.) 
For example, the recently initiated Hungarian quality assurance po- 
licy is based on the separation of the three functions. 
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3.2. Educational accountability 
assessment and evaluation 



From the middle of the 80s the increasing emphasis on the quality of 
education (mainly in the Anglo-Saxon countries) led to the develop- 
ment of educational accountability measures. These growing systems 
are based on the measurement of students’ performance in order to 
assess the work of the schools. Since that, the pedagogical added va- 
lue is more and more in the heart of approaches to accountability of 
schools. In fact, the turn of attention to the outcomes of education 
enriched the former finances and management based view on acco- 
untability with a new dimension. These efforts were matched with 
the development of professional standards of teachers’ work. Educa- 
tional accountability is not only about the improvement of students 
achievement, but also about the “mechanisms of goal-setting, the al- 
location of authority, the management of incentives, the building of 
capacities, measurement of progress, reporting of results and enfor- 
cing consequences - all related to student performance.” (Adams- 
Kirst, 1999.) 

The educational systems of the CEE countries are far from this “anglo- 
saxon” system, that most European countries don’t even want to de- 
velop. Nevertheless, in most of the CEE countries even the “revoluti- 
onary” notion, that states are responsible for the way, how money 
that was collected from the citizens is spent, and moreover, for the 
results of the services financed by this money, is not widely shared. 
Due to this “command driven” character of these systems, in the ma- 
jority of the countries the performance of the students is not measu- 
red. Despite of the ongoing decentralization and marketization, 
schools still haven’t brought their services closer to the consumers 
and the voice of the final users of education is still not loud enough. 
Also, the mismatch between ambitious development goals and the 
scarcity of financial resources haven’t raised the question: what is 
the money spent for? 

This in-between stage, if it continues for a long time, will impose a 
detrimental effect on teaching. In the previous system moral played 
an important role in the assurance of a certain (sometimes very high) 
level of quality. There are signs, which render that - due to the low 
prestige of teaching and the low salaries in the sector - this moral 
decline in a few countries. Teachers are still considered to be “missio- 
naries” who sacrify their well being for the sake of our children. The- 
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refore, questioning the quality and effectiveness of their work is re- 
garded to be impolite, which is an obstacle to strengthening the pro- 
fessionalisation of teaching. 

The two major steps in building a - in educational terms - more accoun- 
table system are the gradual development of assessment of students’ 
performance and the external evaluation of schools. 

Since information shapes the direction of change, no doubt, the “Trojan 
horse” of building a “demand driven” system is assessment of the achie- 
vement of students. Nevertheless, quality of education is already a too 
complex concept to be measured simply by assessment. Even the range 
of different knowledge areas and skills that might be measured is wi- 
dening. Therefore, although assessment is still one of the most power- 
ful policy tools, it must be one component of a broader educational 
accountability strategy. In addition, a multilevel assessment system 
(from participation in international comparative research to the mea- 
surement of pedagogical added value in the case of each child in a 
classroom) is extremely expensive, most of the countries in the region 
can not afford it. The more soft way of enhancing educational acco- 
untability is the development of the system of external evaluation. 
There are several obstacles to this: the lack of institutional frame- 
works, the lack of expertise and methodology, the lacking “culture” of 
open handling of the results, etc. In a broader sense, the real obstacle 
in several countries is the lacking setting of standards and values, against 
which the work of schools can be evaluated. 

As far as evaluation of schools is concerned, - as Maurice Kogan 
wrote - two sets of educational values ought to interplay: “those es- 
tablished for the nation by central authorities, and those developed 
pragmatically to meet particular local and client needs in the institu- 
tions.” (Kogan, 1996) Even if student performance oriented accoun- 
tability systems are non-existent in the CEE countries, the direction 
of different transformation routes allows to “forecast” the different 
packages of accountability tools that may be used and the different 
approaches to evaluation. Warming up again the metaphors of top- 
down and bottom-up systemic change, we can attach different app- 
roaches to the different systemic patterns with relatively low risk. The 
more rationalistic approach of the top-down reform design assume 
“that national objectives for education can be set which can be con- 
verted into prescriptive guidelines, and which will determine curri- 
cula, allocation of resources and the distribution of authority to ins- 
titutions.” (Kogan, 1996) On the contrary, the “modified central ratio- 
nality” that is typically represented by the bottom-up reform design 
“allow for the setting up of a national plan for education, the inter- 
pretation of which is subject, however, to varying degrees of local 
choice.” (Kogan, 1996.) 
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3.3. Quality assurance 



The overall condition of effective policy making and implementation 
is the creation of an educational system, in which 

• institutions (schools and other institutions) are capable and 
ready to absorb changes; 

• changes do not necessarily cause the decline of quality, on the 
contrary, they serve its improvement; and 

• the perpetual adjustment to the needs of consumers and final 
users perpetually challenges educational policy through chal- 
lenging the systemic environment of schools. 

Therefore, the problem of the systemic conditions of perpetual school 
level quality improvement refer to two sets of related matters: (1) the 
quality assurance within each of the particular components of the 
educational system, that is, within the “chain of educational services” 
and (2) the support mechanism of quality improvement efforts of the 
schools. 

A national quality assurance policy can not be designed like a direct 
institution based quality management system, such as the ISO or 
TQM. The entire educational system should be reshaped in a way, 
which provides local quality assurance projects with the adequate 
environment and tools. The different subsystems of education either 
affecting directly the quality of education by providing the schools 
with different services, which then are transformed to pedagogical 
practice, (such as curricula, teacher training, teaching materials, etc.) 
or create the systemic environment that marks out the margins of the 
space of schools, within which they develop their quality improve- 
ment strategies (such as regulation, financing or examinations). In 
the first case the presence of internal quality assurance systems is es- 
sential. Each of these systems is the chain of different services whose 
quality rests on the quality of the previous one. For example, in text- 
book publishing the harmonization of educational, publishing and 
business considerations is not an easy task, it requires a multi-layered 
and incorporated system of quality management. Likewise, internal 
quality management measures should be incorporated into the 
system of initial teacher training (e.g. the . improvement of higher 
education accreditation) and to in-service teacher training (e.g. accre- 
ditation and evaluation of training programs). These measures sho- 
uld be attached to the financing of these services. 
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All of the countries of the region can be characterized by the lack of 
equilibrium between the increasing professional autonomy of scho- 
ols and their systemic environment. On the one hand, any change in 
education occurs if schools are equipped with the necessary tools. 
The different degree of the lack of absorption capacity of the schools 
in the different countries is an important obstacle of reforms. On the 
other hand, the tension between the still centralized systems (centra- 
lized decision making, rigid regulation, central content regulation, 
lack of financial autonomy of schools, etc.) and the expectation to- 
wards the schools to improve the quality of their work on their own, 
is a contradiction that most of the school principals have to face in 
these countries in their every-day practice. 

Janos Setenyi emphasizes three important policy conditions 
(Setenyi, 1999.): 

• A shift of the attitude of educational policy: instead of being 
“education friendly”, policies should focus on the needs and 
demand of school users. 

• Different accountability measures. 

• A shift from traditionalist content policy that is based and focuses 
on the collective cultural values to a more consumer oriented 
content design. 
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3.4. Stakeholder involvement and 

public discourse 



One of the most effective ways of “emancipation” of educational 
considerations and educational policy is the opening of the policy 
making field to external interests and views at all levels of the 
system. It means the involvement of organized interest groups or in- 
dividuals who have a stake in education, the building of an internal 
“agora” of professional discourse within the sector and open public 
discourse in general. 

The involvement of different groups of stakeholders and the content 
of problems that ought to be negotiated are typically different at dif- 
ferent levels of the system. At the national level three types of formal 
and institutionalized negotiation seems to be important to differentiate: 

• The tripartite (government - employers - employees) organs of bar- 
gain that are designed to deal with social and major policy issues. 
In the countries, in which teachers are employed by the govern- 
ment the weight of employer organizations is smaller than, for 
example, in Hungary, where the teaching staff is employed by the 
autonomous self-governments, so the weight of the alliances of 
self-governments in educational policy is very big. Trade unions of 
teachers play an important role in almost all of the countries of the 
region, although their scope is typically limited, rarely goes beyond 
the salary related matters. An additional problem is the weakened 
legitimacy of old trade unions, while the new “alternative” unions 
are in competition with the old ones. 

• Representative multi-sided educational policy councils that might 
have a mandatory consultative role, (sometimes very strong ones) 
and are involved in the negotiation of all aspects of educational 
policy. Several organized interest groups might be represented in 
these councils: private schools, churches, minorities, NGOs, pa- 
rent associations, youth organizations, professional associations, 
self-governments, trade unions, universities, employer organizati- 
ons and, of course, governments (i.e. all interested ministries). 

• Pedagogical advisory or consultative bodies that are designed to 
advice policy makers on pedagogy and content related issues. Although 
the members of the bodies of this kind are experts and researchers 
and not the representatives of any organizations, their composition 
is very often designed according to a kind of “corporative” logic. 
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In the great majority of the CEE countries this diversified system of 
national level policy negotiation does not exist. There are such or- 
gans in every country, but their role is uncertain, and very often mix 
up the above mentioned three types of functions and too often ope- 
rate under political pressure or influence. The real problem behind 
the lack of powerful and effective policy consultation systems is the 
low-level of self-organization of different interest groups. 

Since at the regional level the problems to be dealt with are diffe- 
rent, the system of bargaining is typically different, too. Apart from 
the involvement of the same circles of stakeholders to decision ma- 
king, a special component of negotiation at the regional level is the 
need for harmonizing regional development and planning, labor 
and welfare policies and educational development. This is the rea- 
son, why institutionalized negotiation at this level is often attached 
to the administrative or semi-administrative organs that are in charge 
of the use of resources deployed for regional development. The im- 
portance of the regional level also depends on the level of decentra- 
lization of educational governance and in general on the weight 
and political importance of regional autonomy. 

The local level involvement of stakeholders has an additional di- 
mension: the involvement of school users, the parents and/or the 
community. In terms of parental and community involvement the 
schools are in the focus, although in very decentralized, democratic- 
political management systems their involvement in local policy ma- 
king is equally important. One of the major obstacles to community 
involvement in the CEE countries is the historically grounded lack of 
Protestant prototype of communities that are the basic frames of all 
kinds of communal life. Even if in the Baltic countries, where these 
rural communities have their historical roots and traditions, the di- 
sintegrative effect of the long rule of the communist system makes 
the revitalization of such communities very hard. As a consequence, 
community school programs in the region, instead of creating a situa- 
tion in which the community takes over and maintains the schools, 
strive to use the institutional facilities of the school and they try to 
build on the commitment of the parents in order to build real com- 
munities, Nevertheless, in most of the countries parental involve- 
ment seems to be a more realistic approach to the opening of schools, 
than community involvement. 

After the long historical period of communism the sudden increasing 
of the number of societal groups that have a stake in education rela- 
ted decisions is a shocking experience of almost all educators in the 
region. In the long run the increasing number of organized stakehol- 
ders and their more and more intensive and institutionalized invol- 
vement to policy making has a very important effect on other systemic 
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elements of educational policy: it generates demand. The more pla- 
yers on the game-field with the more diverse interests and agendas 
evoke the bigger demand for information, assessment and evaluati- 
on, research and analysis and new kinds of educational policy rela- 
ted capacities. In addition, mutual communication among the actors 
of policy negotiation can contribute to the enrichment of views in 
education. The most obvious example is the huge amount of experi- 
ence and innovation that education might learn from business: new 
management styles, quality assurance methods, etc. 

Another way of opening educational systems is through their internal 
professional “democratization”. During the communist period teachers 
and principals were rather the objects than subjects of policy ma- 
king. In the communist countries there was a tradition of “social de- 
bates” of major reforms that were simple political demonstrations of 
the “democratic” feature of decision making. At the same time, the 
spots of information monopolies, the lack of communication among 
researchers, practitioners and policy makers and the lack of channels 
of information exchange did not make possible the working of this 
internal professional publicity. 

The huge amount of information that flooded these countries via the 
large scale training programs, the access to foreign literature, the par- 
ticipation of experts in international networks and the international 
cooperation among educational institutions caused a kind of infor- 
mation boom in the last decade. This resulted in the increasing num- 
ber of “agents of change” in each country, who represent a contem- 
porary approach to educational policy. Nevertheless, due to the lack 
of university courses on educational policy, the pure output of pub- 
lishing on educational policy in native languages and the lack of 
language skills of educators the professional discourse on educatio- 
nal matters is still messy and confused in most of the countries. At a 
lower level, one of the main obstacles to scaled up innovation is the 
lack of “What works?” type of information exchange. 

A very important channel, by which knowledge influences policy, is 
the often hysteric interest of politicians in public opinion. From the 
point of view of public interpretation of educational matters the role 
of journalists is very important. In the CEE countries the media tack- 
les educational issues rather as political, than policy problems. The 
role of media is important in influencing the educational practice by 
the magic power of buzzwords, too. Since educational institutions in 
the region are still more “responsive” than innovative, the policy 
messages delivered by the media play an important role in the pro- 
cess of change. (For example, since the Hungarian ministry launched 
its quality assurance policy, the director of one of the primary schools 
in Budapest starts all the meetings of the teaching staff with the 
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question: “Is there anybody here, who can tell me, what the heck is 
quality assurance?”) Even the new vocabulary that is spread by the 
media (with phrases, like equity, learning centered pedagogy, external 
effectiveness, etc.) realigns the discourse, defines the “mainstream” 
and creates demand for expertise. 
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3.5. Capacity building 



The ongoing systemic transformation in the CEE countries caused a 
huge mismatch between the performance requirements of every sing- 
le person working in the educational sector, no matter, at what level 
or in what type of job or institution and the skills, attitudes, disposi- 
tions, in general: the professional culture of these persons. This ge- 
nerates a huge demand for heavy investment to the building of capa- 
city of educational staff. Taking into account the nature of transition 
in education, two target groups seem to be equally important to be 
addressed: teachers and all kinds of professionals working in the dif- 
ferent components of the education system. 

The traditional single “retraining” approach to the problem is proven 
to be ineffective. It is already considered to be a trivial experience 
that anyone, who goes through even the best training course, when 
placed back to the same environment will work basically in the same 
way. This definitely does not decrease the importance of training co- 
urses, only warns us to follow a more complex approach to complex 
problems. 

In the periods of rapid and thorough changes the role and importan- 
ce of in-service teacher training is much bigger than in periods, 
when the mission of such training is rather “maintenance” and upg- 
rading of the knowledge and skills of teachers. In spite of this, most 
of the in-service training systems in the region remained old fashio- 
ned training institutes based on a “command driven” mission. For 
example, in Latvia the 39 regional school boards have the capacity 
to organize in-service teacher training. The state pays for the costs of 
the courses and teachers pay for the travel costs. In general, due to 
the lack of incentives, the participation of teachers in such courses is 
typically low. 

In those countries, where major changes (such as curriculum re- 
forms) entailed large-scale training programs they were designed as 
alternative campaigns to the ordinary in-service systems. These prog- 
rams typically were organized according to the cascade model, 
which is - if well done - an excellent tool for specific targeted and 
close-ended training programs. Nevertheless, in a few countries (like 
in Romania) it is often considered to be a systemic pattern of in-ser- 
vice training, which is quite problematic in several aspects: 
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• It does not create balance between supply and the training needs 
of the schools. 

• Actors out of the delivering of educational services set the objec- 
tives and the content. 

• If institutionalized, inclines to act according to the monopolistic 
patterns of the “old fashioned” system. 

This should remind us of the outstanding importance of the deve- 
lopment of a long-term delivery system of training programs while 
considering the short-term solutions and tools of immediate changes. 

The typical style of in-service training programs in the region still 
mirrors the prevailing style of teaching: frontal lecturing instead of 
being interactive and skill development oriented. The content of the 
programs is not less problematic: it reflects the low value of peda- 
gogy in comparison to subject proficiency. 

As it was mentioned, the demand for investment into the capacity of 
specialists of different subsystems of education is not smaller. There 
is a huge amount of specific jobs that are either completely new in 
these countries or they should be done in a fast changing environ- 
ment. For example, training of textbook publishers and authors, trai- 
ners, assessment experts for different subjects, administrators, inspec- 
tors, principals, curriculum and program developers, evaluators, con- 
sultants, financial analysts, etc. might remove serious shortages. 

One of the problems in the region is that higher education does not 
or very slowly responds to the changing needs of pre-university edu- 
cation. This is a very similar characteristic of the HE systems of the 
CEE countries and not only in terms of the content of teacher training, 
but also in terms of the structure of courses. It can be demonstrated 
not only by the fact that there is no one educational policy degree co- 
urse in the offer of the universities in the region, but also, for examp- 
le, by the lack of courses on the economics of human resources deve- 
lopment. This requires the “relaxation” of the too much academic fea- 
ture of higher education. 
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Due to the traditional “command driven” approach to educational po- 
licy, different systemic components appear to be policy problems. 
Therefore, educational reforms in most of the CEE countries aiming at 
“reforming” the content regulation, examination, textbook publishing, 
in service and initial teacher training, financing, etc. systems. (See: 
chart 1.) This mixing of policy problems and policy tools contributes 
to the further fragmentation of reform strategies. This is the reason, 
why - although policy makers might be aware of the purpose of the 
initiated systemic changes - the real policy issues rarely discussed, or 
are hidden in the discourse on the desired changes in the different 
subsystems. In general, the connection among educational goals, po- 
licy objectives, the sub-components of educational system that trans- 
mit policies to the schools and the different sets of policy tools is - at 
least - not clear in the mind of most policy makers in the region. 

One of the reasons for this problems is the fact, that a few of these 
countries are in a very initial phase of integration to international edu- 
cational policy co-operation frameworks, such as OECD and the European 
Union. For most of the Western-European countries this kind of more 
and more intensified co-operation was very instrumental in fostering 
the common understanding of the major challenges that all education 
systems should face. Even if the understanding and the policy interpre- 
tation of broader concepts, such as social cohesion or lifelong lear- 
ning may vary from country to country, the international debate by it- 
self directs the attention to broader strategic issues. Within the context of 
these concepts curriculum or financing rather appear as components 
of an available toolkit and not as targets of change. 

Since the challenges, the logic and the main directions of educatio- 
nal transition are quite similar in the CEE countries, we are able to 
identify typical, similar and broad - obviously overlapping - policy 
issues. Using the term of the region, the main “reform issues” are the 
following: 

• Decentralization and liberalization; 

• Redefining quality in education; 

• Strengthening the links to the labour market; 

• Increasing cost-efficiency and cost-effectiveness of education; 

• Equity in education 
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4.1. Decentralization and 
liberalization in education 



In a narrow technical sense decentralization refers to the “location” of de- 
cision making. It describes the process of re-distribution of authority 
among the levels and different actors of educational management. In this 
sense educational management is considered to be an integral part of the 
entire public administration system. It means, that to a certain extent, any 
changes in educational management are driven by changes in the system of 
public administration in general. This connection is stronger in the countries, 
where the governance of education is integrated to the public administration 
(like in Hungary), and weaker in countries, where there is a separate mana- 
gement system organized (like the inspectorates in Romania). It is impor- 
tant to note that devolution of authority to lower levels is not necessarily 
identical with decentralization. Several times (because of the inefficient al- 
location of resources, the lack of reliable information or even because of 
weaker central control) there are concerns about the efficiency of central 
administration. It might lead to the creation of deconcentrated administrative 
organizations, which - as far as the result is concerned - can hardly be 
considered decentralization. In a broader sense devolution not necessarily 
leads to more local autonomy. The intensity of control varies indepen- 
dently of the locus of control. Thus, decentralization is about the extent to which 
central governmental responsibility is shared with other actors at lower levels. 

The main types of decisions in educational management are: responsibility 
to operate schools, financing, choice of curricula and teaching materials, 
examination systems, teacher training, the number of the teachers and 
their salaries, school construction and maintenance. (Welsh-McGinn, 
1999.) Taking into account that the content of management decisions de- 
pends on the actual system of content regulation, financing system, teacher 
training system, system of examinations, etc., decentralization might be 
interpreted in a broader sense as well. In this sense it refers to a kind of 
pattern of educational systems, in which other structural components are 
adjusted or connected to the governance system. Due to the complex na- 
ture of educational transition in Central-Eastern Europe, focusing on the 
narrow technical meaning of the decentralization process is misleading, 
while its broadened interpretation is a powerful point of departure in un- 
derstanding the logic of educational change in the region. 

Apart from Hungary, which made the first steps of decentralization of its 
educational system already in 1985, the starting point was very similar 
both in the Baltic countries that were part of the former Soviet Union, 
and in the Central-European countries. In this respect the exception is 
Slovenia, because in the middle of the seventies the so called self-mana- 
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gement system of the former Yugoslavia created a decentralized public 
administration framework. Nevertheless, in each countries education was 
governed according to the decisions of the single political decision making 
centers. The role of administrative management was to implement political 
decisions almost exclusively by legal regulations and discrete decisions. 
This system can be characterized as political-administrative management 
system . The systemic changes immediately put the issue of decentralization 
on the political agenda. In spite of this, decentralization was rarely regarded 
as a device for improving the quality of education, or other public services. 
Rather, it was one of the ways to restructure the framework of distribution 
of power. There are countries, in which self-governance is traditionally 
regarded to be a constitutional guarantee against concentration of political 
power and there are others in which changes in the public administration 
system simply aimed at replacing the old elite with new ones. In the 
countries, in which decentralization started already in the early period of 
the transition process, educational management was the “victim” of poli- 
tically motivated reforms. For example, in the Czech Republic the former 
four level system was transformed to a three level system or in Hungary 
local self-governments became the owners of all institutions that provide 
public services and the role of regional authorities (e.g. in the allocation 
of resources) was dramatically reduced. (Halasz-Altrichter, 2000.) 

The countries of the region moved from the political-administrative 
management system to two typical directions. According to the tradi- 
tions of the countries, the political context of the transition process 
and the inherited administrational system, some countries started to 
build a democratic-political management system, while others opted 
for an administrative-professional management system . In addition, 
there are countries, (like Slovakia) where the democratic reconstruc- 
tion of the “political superstructure” so far left the political-administ- 
rative management system of education almost untouched.) 

In democratic-political management systems the emphasis is on the po- 
litical legitimacy of educational governance. The main characteristic fe- 
ature of these systems is the important role of local self-governments, 
especially in pre-school and basic educational provisions. The mem- 
bers of decision-making bodies are selected by a political process (by 
elections). This is the direction of decentralization that was chosen by 
Bulgaria, Poland and Hungary. In administrative-professional systems 
the role of expertise is emphasized, decisions are made by inspectors, 
Curriculum Councils, etc. The staff is appointed according to professio- 
nal criteria. Among others, the Czech Republic, Slovenia and Romania 
follow this direction. Although it is possible to describe the typical di- 
rection of decentralization in each country, the clear patterns are quite 
rare; in several countries these systems combine the elements of the op- 
posite type, as well. In addition it can happen, that a country starts to 
move to one direction and at a point shifts to another one. This was 
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the case in Lithuania, where in 1994 the results of the initial decentra- 
lization to the municipal level were reversed, and educational manage- 
ment was concentrated to regions, in which autonomy is constrained. 

Decentralization in educational management is achieved in different ways 
in the different countries. The most radical path is the Hungarian one, 
which is clearly based on the principle of subsidiarity. According to this 
principle “the most effective governance of any organization occurs when 
authority for decision-making is located as closely as possible to the site 
where actions are taken.” (Welsh -McGinn, 1999.) In other words, if a deci- 
sion can be made in a school it isn’t raised to the local authorities, if a de- 
cision can be made at local level it isn’t raised to regional level, etc. Another 
typical way of decentralization can be characterized as fragmented. There 
might be decisions that are transferred to regional or local levels (e.g. de- 
cision on maintenance cost or in-service teacher training), while others 
are kept at upper levels (such as curriculum or the salary of the teaching 
staff). A usual problem caused by the fragmentation of decentralization, is 
the discrepancy between the location of financial and other types of deci- 
sions. The lack of disposition over financial resources might empty the real 
authority of certain levels and at the same time might re-route decision- 
making procedures from formal to informal channels. A third possible 
path of decentralization is the opening of a deconcentrated management 
system. It can be achieved by the establishment of consultative bodies or 
by prescribing the obligation of negotiation for educational authorities 
with stakeholders or other ways to involve them in decision-making. In 
this way, although the decisive role of professional expertise remains, the 
political legitimacy of governance can be strengthened. The example of 
Slovenia drives our attention to a specific connection: the impact of the 
perception of the size of a certain country on the level of decentralizati- 
on. If the relatively small size of the country is combined with the relati- 
vely scarcity of resources the notion of effective and strong state prevailes. 

Although the problems of liberalization fit in other sections of this 
paper, too, it should be briefly explored here, because decentraliza- 
tion and liberalization together create that educational systemic en- 
vironment, in which the weight of the three types of regulation (ad- 
ministrative, professional and market regulation) can be estimated. 
Liberalization refers to choice and options. It is about privatization 
(the “division of labour” among the public, NGO and market sec- 
tors), and about marketization (choice in educational provisions). 

Schools and teachers are not only the providers of educational services, 
but also consumers of others, like training, evaluation and assessment, 
information, textbook publishing, etc. In the circumstances of structural 
transformation of educational systems, liberalization of different educa- 
tional services and decentralization can hardly be separated. Using a real 
life example of a current policy issue from the following sections, the 
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transformation of educational governance might go together with the 
separation of three different functions: control, monitoring of the per- 
formance of students and quality management. All of these three functions 
require the establishment of multilevel systems. One of the first questi- 
ons to be answered is, at what levels what roles can be played by priva- 
te enterprises and/or “accredited” independent experts in the new fra- 
mework of quality management and assessment? In countries, where 
one of the driving factors of change is privatization, the more liberaliza- 
tion will definitely entail more decentralization in the educational ma- 
nagement system. In other cases, when the process is rather driven by 
changes in the public administration system, decentralization might en- 
tail more liberalization. Also, there is a similar connection between the 
possible diversity of school programs and management: more marketiza- 
tion of educational services might entail marketization of pedagogical 
services and decentralized decision-making in content regulation, as well. 

An important policy issue in each country of the region is the extent to 
which the system could be decentralized. Putting it in a different way, 
there is a kind of border efficiency of decentralization, which refers to 
the extent, to which different levels of management are able to govern 
effectively and, to which the authority is devolved to them is regarded to 
be legitimate. The problem of management capacity is not simply the 
question of technical expertise. A whole range of conditions should be 
present in order to secure quality of management, such as financial re- 
sources, information, etc. Not surprisingly, the systems that were created 
bearing in mind the requirements of political legitimacy are struggling 
with the lack of management capacity at lower levels, those systems, in 
which “professional expertise” dominates decision making, one of the 
key policy issues is the democratization of governance. 

So far Hungary is the only country in the region that - that for a certain peri- 
od of time - seemed to be crossing the border efficiency of decentralization. 
In this country all the local self-governments - even the smallest ones with 
a couple of hundred size population - almost fully authorized and act as 
“school boards”. (Heavy investment to the capacity of decision makers at the 
local level gradually help to overcome the difficulties caused by the rapid 
decentralization.) In the rest of the region there is a huge “reserve space” for 
decentralization. One of its reasons is the fact, that decentralization is very 
often considered to be politically risky. Due to the lack of social cohesion 
or political stability or because of ethnic tensions or governance traditions 
of the country the notion of “strong state” is popular. In general, the process 
of decentralization could be regarded as a move from stability assured by 
strong states, to social cohesion maintained by self-otganization and de- 
mocratic procedures. From this perspective it is a long, step by step process. 
There are other countries, (like the Czech Republic) in which the concerns 
and arguments about the border efficiency of decentralization were much 
stronger, thus steps towards this direction were much cautious. 
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4.2. Redefining quality 
in education 



Quality in education is always a contextual concept. This statement 
is rarely more valid than in Central-Eastern Europe after the collapse 
of the strictly controlled but - for the overwhelming majority - safe 
environment of the communist regimes. In addition, the uncertainty 
caused by the rapid economic and social changes is not only a tem- 
porary feature of the transition period, but - due to the very nature 
of the market economy and the postmodern world, in which even 
knowledge is tentative and provisional- something that “remains 
with us”. Among these circumstances one of the greatest challenges 
for education is to prepare students to be able to cope with unpre- 
dictability, to be able to be flexible and to develop their problem- 
solving capability. An almost completely different pedagogical para- 
digm follows from these goals. Therefore, not surprisingly, the quality 
of educational provisions in the CEE countries is challenged in relation 
to the teaching-learning process and the work of the schools, as well. 

The old fashioned (“command driven”) educational model was not 
really concerned about the pedagogical added value of the teaching 
process. The success of teaching was regarded to be a certain level, 
to which pupils were able to acquire prefabricated knowledge and 
were able to replicate it. This approach to education concentrated 
on curriculum requirements and on the teachers themselves. The pu- 
pils were rather the objects, than the subjects of the pedagogical pro- 
cess. The internal effectiveness of education was measured by rough 
participation rates and by the achievement of talented, specially 
coached children at olympiads. Since education in these countries 
served radically different objectives, compared to what it should serve 
in a market economy and in a democratic system, different learning 
outcomes were emphasized. In a planned economy the awareness of 
factual information was more important, than the application of in- 
formation. “In a centrally administered economy, to some extent, de- 
emphasis of problem solving was rational.” (Heyneman, 1998) Empi- 
rical research evidences prove the long lasting effect of this legacy 
on the performance of students in these countries. For example, ac- 
cording to the results of the Second International Adult Literacy Survey 
the average literacy level of the population of Poland, Hungary and 
Slovenia deeply falls short of the population of any of the western 
countries. (Tajekoztato..., 2000.) The explanation of these shocking 
results definitely lies in the fact that for several decades these education 
systems served so called “low literacy” economies. 
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The “alternative” pedagogical movement in the 80s represented the 
first shift from this traditional model in the more open countries. Altho- 
ugh the reminiscences of the alternative movement are still affect the 
thinking of the actors in education, under the pressure of new chal- 
lenges to education in the 90s the redefinition of quality became 
one of the central policy issues in these countries, too. One of the 
focal problems that attracts growing attention is the desire to change 
the “pedagogical culture” of teaching, that widely considered to be 
identical with the promotion of differentiated instruction. (See: Box 4.) 
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The main matters of the policy discourse in the CEE countries in re- 
lation to quality in education are the following: 



• the overall goals of education in the rapidly changing environ- 
ment (e.g. the adjustment of educational goals to the needs of eco- 
nomy and to the democratization of the society), 

• the adjustment of educational goals to the expectations of the 
parents and the children, 

• the objective, reliable and valid assessment of children’s perfor- 
mance, 

• the adjustment of pedagogical methodologies to the abilities, le- 
arning styles and special learning needs of the children, 

• the changing role of teachers and, as a consequence, the reform 
of pre-service and in-service teacher training, in general, the professi- 
onalisation of teachers. (See: Box 5.) 
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There might be certain obstacles to the professionalisation of teachers 
in the countries of the region. The tools and conditions of which 
improvement may promote the professional development of teachers 
are the following: 

• Development of a teacher appraisal system; 

• Using a wider range of different incentives (e.g. promotion, 
differentiation); 

• Improving the institutional culture of continuous professional 
development in schools; 

• Investment to an appropriate supply of in-service training; 

• Setting qualification requirements for teachers; 

• Development of a multi-level system of measurement of 
students’ achievement; 

• Fostering communication between pre-higher education and 
initial teacher training. 

Parallel to the redefinition of the quality of teaching, the quality of 
operation of educational institutions is reconsidered, too. On the 
one hand, it is the natural consequence of changes in governance, 
regulation and financing of the system. Schools as institutions and 
especially the management of schools are more and more charged 
with functions that they never had to deal with earlier. On the other 
hand the increasing professional autonomy of schools gradually 
transform them to be small pedagogical workshops. 
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Quality in education can be defined in three ways: 

• To meet quality standards developed by experts (e.g. require- 
ments of curricula or exams); 

• To meet the requirements that were laid down in a “contract” 
(e.g. the special program that was offered to the parents by a 
school); 

• To satisfy the demands of each individual “consumers”, that is, 
to meet the specific learning needs of each children. 

Although quality assurance policies combine these three approaches, 
the emphasis might be completely different in different countries. 
Therefore, the quality improvement strategies in centralized and de- 
centralized systems are typically different. (These are rather directions 
of policies, than clear options.) More centralized (in the context of 
the region: less decentralized) systems incline to opt for imposition 
of standards and usage of external evaluation. For example Lithuania 
seems to choose this way. More decentralized systems incline to build 
on local innovation in curriculum development and methodology 
and on local self-governance, which moves schools closer to the de- 
mand of consumers. Hungary is a good example for the latter case. 

The typical policy responses to the quality related problems that are 
raised by the increasing autonomy of schools (such as the lack of in- 
centives, capacities and information) vary from country to country. 
There are countries that try to transform the old institutional systems 
of state control (e.g. inspectorates) to a supportive system of pedago- 
gical service, training and quality assurance. There are others, which 
simply eliminated the old system of control and develop a new 
system of pedagogical services and in service training, which is ba- 
sed on the combination of liberalized free market service and the 
network of public institutions maintained by regional or local edu- 
cational authorities. From another point of view, there are countries 
that consider the problem as a school management issue, while others 
follow a broader school improvement approach. 

Of course, the creation of “high standard” schools was always the 
concern of stakeholders in education at the bottom level of the 
system in the region. However, as Janos Setenyi described it, high 
standard and quality schools are almost completely different institu- 
tions. (Setenyi, 1999) 
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High Standard School 


Quality School 


Selective “creaming off’ of stu- 
dents. 


Undertaking the given group of stu- 
dents. 


Overtaking the others, getting expe- 
rimental programs approved. 


Development of a program that ad- 
justed to the users. 


Maximising the stated number of 
teachers and lessons. 


Improvement of the routine profes- 
sional work. 


Getting obtain the best teachers. 


Building a teaching staff that sha- 
res the same mission. 


Achieving outstanding learning results, 
preparing students for competitions. 


Taking care to individual learning 
tracks. 



The quest for quality of education from the point of view of final 
consumers more and more drives the attention to the services that are 
provided for schools. As it was already mentioned, education can be 
seen as the end product of a chain of providers and consumers. Teachers 
and schools are “internal consumers” (Murgatroyd-Morgan, 1998.) of 
a big variety of services, which influence the quality of the teaching 
process itself. 

Not surprisingly, the move to. a learner and consumer centered app- 
roach to quality in education automatically questions the existing 
content regulation system. While reconsidering broad educational 
objectives and responding to the challenges of the overall structural 
reform of the entire public sphere, the CEE countries face the prob- 
lems of transformation and adjustment of the content regulation 
system and changing the content of education at the same time. 

There are countries, which already reorganized and decentralized their 
content regulation systems, like Poland with the “author’s curricula” or 
Hungary with the “local pedagogical programs”. At the same time there 
are others that still maintain the strict central regulation (e.g. Slovakia or 
Latvia). In most of the countries changes in the content regulation 
system strengthened the professional autonomy of schools, whether by 
leaving space in the total teaching time for local for reflecting local 
consideration, (for example, 30% in Estonia or in the Czech Republic) 
or by relaxing the regulation in terms of teaching hours or content. The 
debate on the new system of content regulation is in the center of the 
discussion on educational reform in each country. Disregarding the ideo- 
logical and political considerations that influence this debate, the main 
and typical policy questions are the following; 
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• The level of diversification of content, specially in lower and 
upper secondary education; 

• The extent of liberalization of content regulation (level of pro- 
fessional autonomy of schools, influence of different stakehol- 
ders, the vertical and horizontal mobility of students); 

• Content regulation and school structure (school types versus 
program types, the length of pedagogical phases, vocational ver- 
sus general education, etc.) 

• Balance between input regulation and output regulation (hard 
input regulation with soft examination system, or liberalized 
curriculum with hard, multilevel examination system); 

• The level of content regulation (the role of government, ministry 
of education, in the case of vocational training other ministries, 
regional or local authorities, school maintainers and the scho- 
ols); 

• The connection between content regulation and financing; 

• The devices of input regulation (knowledge requirement stan- 
dards versus curricula containing knowledge and skill develop- 
ment requirements, subject based or broader subject area based 
curriculum, curriculum circles for different levels of education or 
one linear curriculum, etc.); 

• The institutional framework of content development, curriculum 
development capacities at the relevant levels of the system (e.g. 
the role of NGOs or enterprises in curriculum and program deve- 
lopment); 

• The “reform’’ of examination system (the role and content of 
school leaving examinations, connecting the secondary gradua- 
ting exams and the university entrance exams, the validity and 
objectivity of examinations, etc.). 

The debate on the content of education can hardly be interpreted 
only within the scope of pedagogy and educational policy. The is- 
sue that is in the heart of the discourse, is the societal validity of 
knowledge that is taught in the schools, and again, the overall goals 
of education in a rapidly changing society. All kinds of opinions on 
the relative weight of subjects or on the new sets of knowledge (like 
multicultural, health, environment or civic education) are influen- 
ced by ideological and political considerations. A new problem that 
recently appeared on the policy agenda of a few countries in the re- 
gion is the incorporation of the “European dimension” to the con- 
tent of education. 

The main problem that these countries are struggling with, is the 
way, in which a new equilibrium can be reached among three quite 
controversial requirements. These are to preserve or reinforce the na- 
tional cultural heritage (in the broadest sense), to incorporate the 
new sets of knowledge of a modern, multicultural and post-industrial 
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society and to leave enough space for the development of skills, that 
is, to decrease the quantity of knowledge which the existing overloa- 
ded curricula contains. Overcoming “factology” in curricula means 
overcoming the strong “subject lobbies” and to promote the accep- 
tance of a radical pedagogical paradigm shift among the actors of 
education. 

In decentralized and liberalized educational systems assessment is 
equally important and effective device for content regulation as curri- 
cula or standards. Examinations and monitoring of the performance 
of the students determine the objectives and content of the teaching- 
learning process. In spite of the curriculum reforms in the first part of 
the 90 s, in the countries of the region - partly due to the decentrali- 
zed and school based system of examinations and the lack of reliable 
assessment at all levels of education - the rigid, overloaded and 
knowledge oriented curricula survive. The systems of examinations 
are rarely modified. Although in a few countries (such as in Estonia) 
there are transition examinations, in most of them the only school lea- 
ving external exam is the maturity examination, which remained 
school based in all of the countries. The only countris, where the 
maturity exam and the university entrance examinations are linked 
up are Slovenia and Lithuania, in the rest of the countries the latter 
is controlled by the universities. Due to the school based and typi- 
cally oral examinations there is no comparable feed back on the per- 
formance of the students. 

Textbooks are often called “hidden curricula”. Especially in periods, 
when the stability of content regulation is weakened (i.e. teachers 
are not prepared to work according to the rapidly changing curricu- 
la) the “regulative role” of textbooks becomes more important. One 
of the common features of these countries is the lack of effective qu- 
ality assurance systems in the already liberalized free market of the 
textbook publishing industry, which would secure harmony betwe- 
en content curricula and textbooks. Due to the lack of financial reso- 
urces and development capacity textbooks are rarely supported with 
teacher’s manuals and other teaching materials. 
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4.3. Strengthening the links to 

labour market 



Probably the most visible and most powerful point of departure for 
any educational reform initiative in the region is the dramatic adjust- 
ment crises caused by the increasing discrepancy between the fast 
changing economic system and the labour market on the one hand, 
and the slowly changing educational system on the other. The col- 
lapse of the safe market of Comecon led to a huge decline in growth 
rates, industrial production growth rates and a sudden increase of 
inflation and unemployment rates in all of the countries of the region. 
There were countries, like Poland that - due to the “shock therapy” 
of the government - passed the worst period already in 1990 and there 
were others, like the Baltic countries that suffered the hardest period 
only after the regained independence, in 1992-1993. Also the degree 
of the worsening of the main economic indicators was different in 
the region. Nevertheless, these fast changes in a relatively short peri- 
od, then the slow recovery of these economies leading to GDP 
growth in the second part of the decade are the signs of deep struc- 
tural transformation of the economic systems. (See: table 1.) 

As far as the effect on the external effectiveness of education is con- 
cerned, the most striking features of this economic change are the 
increasing youth unemployment rate and the transformation of the 
internal structure of the employed labour force. For example, in he 
middle of the hardest period, in 1993 the youth unemployment rate 
was 21% in Bulgaria, 32% in Estonia, 24 % in Hungary and 47 % in 
Latvia. (UNICEF IRC, 2000.) Also, the role and perception of educati- 
on is changing. During the communist period the private returns of 
education in terms of wages were very low. The transition in eco- 
nomy, however, completely changed the predictions and conditions 
for career success, and education became one of the most important 
factors, it became an economic asset. (Koucky, 1996) 

The major trends on the labour markets of these countries, which 
present major challenges to education are the following: 

• The changing nature of work; 

• Decreasing weight of employment and increasing weight of self- 
employment; 

• Increasing unemployment among those, who didn't acquire the 
skills that are needed in the new emerging economies; 

• The increasing shortage of skilled labour force in several segments of 
economy because of the mismatch between supply and demand; 
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• Jobs for life are the thing of the past; 

• The number of big enterprises is declining, the number of small 
and medium size enterprises is increasing; 

• The effects of new information and communication technologies; 

• The increasing internal and external mobility of labour. 

No educational change is able to follow or to adjust immediately to 
this fast transformation of the labour market. At a point of economic 
growth the low external effectiveness of education gradually becomes 
one of the major obstacles to further expansion and development of 
production and modernization of the economies of the region. The 
most obvious victims of the adjustment crisis are the vocational edu- 
cation and training systems. The former well established links between 
schools and state owned companies almost completely collapsed 
and there are a big number of schools still “educating” unemployed 
graduates. (A frequently cited example is the ongoing training of miners 
in countries where most of the mines have gone busted and were 
closed.) 

Peter Grootings differentiated three interrelated aspects of the adjust- 
ment crisis of education in the countries in the region: modernizati- 
on, structural reform and systemic reform. (Grootings, 1995) 

Modernization refers to the content of education. It refers to initiatives 
aiming at updating the curricula, renewal of equipment, improving tea- 
chers’ qualification, redefinition of education profiles, modification of 
occupational standards, creation of relevant assessment and changing 
the approaches to education in general. Modernization measures have 
an important role to play in facilitating the transition from education to 
work. The first major steps in this direction are to ensure a closer link 
between academic and practical learning, to foster the acquisition of 
core skills, to reduce the level of specialization in the initial stages of 
vocational training, to develop specific educational provisions for di- 
sadvantaged students and to create the system of vocational counsel- 
ling and guidance. Some elements of these policy steps were already 
initiated in a few countries but these are far from satisfactory and effective. 

Structural reform refers to matters such as the system of qualifications, 
the structure of schools, the streams and flow of students, the relati- 
onship between types and levels of education, possibilities of trans- 
ferring among levels and branches and the shift from input control to 
output control. 

In relation to the structure of education one of the major policy issues is 
the ongoing debate on the traditional division of vocational, technical 
and general education. The great difference between the extremely specia- 
lized job-depending vocational and the highly academic general education 
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is questioned in most of the countries. There are two typical policy alter- 
natives in this respect: the first tries to increase enrollment in general upper 
secondary education, which will be followed by vocational programs at 
the post-secondary level or on-the-job, the second tries to combine acade- 
mic content with broadly defined occupational orientation in a modular 
system. (There are countries, which combine the two kinds of policies.) In 
addition, transition of the labour market challenges the staicture of educa- 
tion at another important sector: the training and education of the adult 
population. In order to provide learning opportunities for those, whose 
education level or specific vocation doesn’t fit to the demand of the labour 
market, heavy investment to the expansion of adult education is essential. 

Partly due to several deliberate policy initiatives and incentives and 
partly in a spontaneous way, structural adjustment at the level of se- 
condary education already started in the region. The signs of structu- 
ral change are the following: (Jones, 1995) 

• In spite of the demographic decline of the relevant age groups 
enrolment in general education is increasing. 

• Apart from the Baltic countries, enrolment in secondary level vo- 
cational education is declining. 

• Due to the privatization and/or disappearance of big compani- 
es, enrolment in apprentice schools is declining. 

• The number of multiprofile and combined types of schools is 
increasing, such as the “integrated schools” in the Czech Repub- 
lic that are combined technical/vocational schools, or the com- 
bined comprehensive/technical schools in Hungary. 

There are three important structure related obstacles that policy ma- 
kers are more and more aware of in these countries. The first is, as it 
was already mentioned, the still strong divison of upper secondary 
education to general, technical and extremely specialized vocational 
schools and the relatively low enrolment rate in general education, 
which is one of the main obstacles to the expansion of post-secon- 
dary and higher education. The second is the low level of equity in 
education, that is the high proportion of students that are falling be- 
hind, which is a major obstacle to the expansion of general secondary 
education. The third obstacle to any kind of structural change is the 
existing allocation of all kinds of resources (school buildings, equip- 
ment, qualification structure of the teaching staff, etc.) that fitted well 
to the previous structure but doesn’t mach to the new one that is in- 
tended to be created. Consequently, structural policies require heavy 
capital investment and intensified further and re-training programs. 



Systemic reform refers to the relationship with the employment 
system, to the changes of different kinds of organizational and insti- 
tutional settings and to the decentralization of decision making. 
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In order to strengthen the links between education and the labour 
market five major systemic changes seems to be important. 



• The first is to overcome a special problem of the Central-European 
and Baltic countries: the artificial segmentation of policies due 
to the inherited government level management structure. (During 
the communist period higher education and vocational training 
were structured and governed according to economic sectors as 
they were divided among and supervised by different ministries.) 
The organizational conditions of a more comprehensive policy 
approach to labour market intervention, economic development 
and education should be created. 

• The second policy direction might be the resetting of the share 
of public authorities, companies and households in the finan- 
cing system of education. Especially incentives and regulations 
should be created for enterprises to enhance their contribution 
to the costs of vocational education and training. 

• The third necessary policy step in this regard is the creation of 
decentralized and flexible structures that allow a closer local co- 
operation between schools and enterprises. 

• The fourth is the involvement of social partners to decision making 
and policy negotiations at all levels of education as it happened 
in Slovenia and Hungary. For example the creation of tripartite 
collective bargaining frameworks may play an important role. A 
specific matter in relation to responding to labour market needs 
is the involvement of employer organizations in the definition of 
qualification requirements. 

• The fifth system related development is the creation of a more re- 
liable labour market monitoring and information system. 

A specific problem of the region during the transition period is the 
contradiction between the steps to be made towards a more and 
more labour market demand driven educational system and the lack 
of clear demand on the side of economy in a certain group of the 
countries. Again, it is about the constrains of external factors of edu- 
cational change. How Ana Maria Sandi put it “it is very difficult to 
make education structures responsive to labour markets and techno- 
logical changes, if such markets and technological changes are not 
yet significant,” (Sandi, 1997) For example graduates with well deve- 
loped communication, team working, learning and computer skills 
entering the world of work in a surviving state owned factory giant, 
say in Romania, will rather be punished than rewarded. There is a 
mutually determining relationship between transition in education 
and in economy: on the one hand low external effectiveness of edu- 
cation is an obstacle to economic development and on the other 
hand, lack of clearly defined and articulated demand from the labo- 
ur market is an obstacle to educational change. 
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4 . 4 . Financing of education: 
cost-efficiency and cost-effectiveness 



In relation to educational financing three questions deserve attention: 

1. Are the education systems of the region under funded? 

2. Are the available financial resources used in an efficient way? 

3. How cost-effective are these educational systems? 

One of the evergreen complaints about the state of education in the 
countries of the region is that governments fail to provide proper 
funding for education. No doubt, during the last decade the amount 
of financial resources deployed for education declined dramatically 
in absolute terms. Nevertheless, this does not necessarily answer the 
question: is education regarded to be a high priority sector by go- 
vernments or not? We will be able to form a notion about it, if we 
compare the changes of educational expenditure with changes of 
the GDP and the total public expenditure. In comparison to the 
growth of GDP, in the worst years, (in 1991 and 1992) when most of 
the countries were at the edge of economic collapse, the educatio- 
nal expenditure as a percent of GDP was increasing in all of the co- 
untries. (See: table 1.) Of course, there were countries, where the price 
of these efforts was paid later, like in Hungary, where real expenditu- 
re on education declined in 1995-1996. However, the data clearly 
show that governments made a serious effort in order to preserve the 
given level of educational services. Looking at the changes of the 
share of educational expenditure in total public expenditure a more 
detailed picture can be drawn. There are two countries in which the 
positions of education became better; these are Hungary and Lithua- 
nia. In the Czech Republic and Estonia the changes of educational 
expenditure roughly followed the changes of total government ex- 
penditure. Probably due to rapidly changing political priorities the 
main feature of changes in Poland, in Latvia and in Slovenia is that it 
is hectic. Nevertheless, these changes of the share of educational ex- 
penditure are not so dramatic in Latvia and Slovenia as in Poland. 
The financial positions of education clearly worsened in Slovakia, 
to a tremendous extent in Bulgaria and in the first part of the decade 
in Romania. (See: table 2.) In general, the decline of the amount of 
financial resources in the region is caused rather by the decline of 
GDP and total public expenditure than the “hostile” policies of go- 
vernments or the low value of education. In most of the countries in 
comparison with other sectors education enjoyed a relatively protected 
financial position. 
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As a result, the extent of declination of financial resources didn't re- 
ach that level in most of these countries, (as it happened in the Cau- 
casus or Central-Asian countries) when policy makers have to raise 
the question: do we afford the same level of participation rates that 
we built up during the Soviet period? Most of the Central-European 
countries managed to preserve almost the same enrollment rates and 
achieved an impressive expansion of higher education. The price 
that was paid for this is the decline of value of the salaries of teachers 
and - apart from Hungary ~ the dramatic decline of capital invest- 
ment to education. 

Since the biggest proportion of educational expenditures is deplo- 
yed for the salaries of teachers a widely used indicator of cost-effici- 
ency of education is the pupil-teacher ratio. At the beginning of the 
transition period it ranged from 10.7 in Estonia to 20.8 in the Czech 
Republic, There was a visible difference between the Central-Euro- 
pean and the Baltic countries. The highest rate among the Baltic co- 
untries was 12,6 in Lithuania, while the average ratio of students to 
teaching staff in the rest of the countries was 17.5 The only country 
in the latter group, in which this ratio was under 15 was Hungary. In 
the last decade in most of the countries this ratio declined, but there 
was only two, where this declination was really serious: Romania 
with 5.2 and the Czech Republic with 6.3 lower teacher-student rati- 
os. (The OECD average ratio is 18.2 in primary and 14.4 in secondary 
education.) One of the similar features of these countries is the low 
proportion of non-teaching supporting staff in the schools (such as 
counselors, psychologists, social workers, etc.). This is related to the 
low level of integration in these systems. Students with diverse speci- 
al learning needs are typically taught in separate institutions, so the- 
se professionals are trained and employed separately from the ma- 
instream system. Not only the pedagogical effectiveness, but also the 
cost-efficiency of this high level of separation is to be questioned in 
most of these countries. 

There are three typical answers to the decline of the public funding 
of education: (1) attempts to increase the efficiency of the usage of re- 
sources by changing the system of allocation, (2) “rationalization” of 
the systems and (3) diversification of the financing system, mobiliza- 
tion of alternative resources. 

Several countries moved to a normative, per student based state finan- 
cing system. On the one hand, it provided a better position for ministries 
of education in the annual budget bargains and made the financing 
system more transparent, on the other hand, - due to the demographic 
decline - it automatically pulled out resources from the system. Also, in 
several countries steps were made in order to increase accountability of 
lower level institutions (e.g. local governments and schools) and to 
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create an auditing system. Nevertheless, because of the inappropriate 
system of allocation and the lack of planning in several countries finan- 
cing can hardly be used as a policy device for influencing processes in 
the system. (For example using financial incentives in order to redirect 
the flow of students or to shape structural changes.) 

Under the pressure of more and more scarce resources and - as a con- 
sequence - the pressure of influential interest groups, the main prio- 
rity of governments for a long time was to preserve the actual level of 
educational services. Most of the governments avoided putting on 
the policy agenda the problem of rationalization of the educational 
system. The first policies aiming at reducing the specific cost of educa- 
tional provisions and to improve the main indicators were launched 
in a few countries at the middle of the decade. There were, and still 
there are two main groups of obstacles to rationalization. The first is 
a kind of political problem, the issue of tradeoffs between equality 
of access, choice and diversification of programs, preservation of po- 
pulation keeping capacity of small villages, protection of teachers’ 
jobs, etc. on the one hand and cost-efficiency on the other. The se- 
cond obstacle is a more concrete one: rationalization has its immediate 
cost. Most of the countries simply can not afford the short term in- 
vestments aiming at saving money in the long run. These are the 
lump-sum settlement and retraining of fired teachers, investment to a 
better financial monitoring and information system, amalgamation of 
institutions, transportation of children to the neighbouring settle- 
ment in case of unifying small schools, more economic heating 
systems and school buildings, etc. 

All of these countries try to mobilize additional financial resources. 
This pressure gradually reconstructs the relative share of the financial 
contribution of public and nonprofit organizations, companies and 
households. Inside of the public resources the share of local taxation 
and other incomes of local governments play a more and more im- 
portant role in several countries. Also the contribution of enterprises 
to the financing of vocational education and training is increasing in 
a few countries. A special Central-European problem is that the per- 
ceived connection between private taxation and public supply is 
still weak, public money is still considered to be “free money”. This 
results in a big pressure on the governments to preserve free educational 
services, which is an obstacle to the creation of a new balance 
among the different sources of educational financing. 

Cost-effectiveness, in its broadest sense, describes the extent to which 
the public and private costs and the public and private benefits of 
all kinds of educational provisions are connected. Therefore, the 
cost-effectiveness of educational systems can be measured against 
four different sets of outcomes: 
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1. learning outcomes, the achievement of students, 

2. systemic outcomes, such as graduation rates at different levels of 
education or the expected length of schooling, 

3. labour market outcomes, such as private and public benefits in 
terms of wages and lowered risk of unemployment, and 

4. social outcomes. 

Due to the traditional command driven approach to education, public 
expenditure rarely connected to educational outcomes other than 
the systemic ones. As it was already mentioned, the pedagogical ad- 
ded value and the opportunities opened by different types of educa- 
tional provisions were not in the focus of the discourse on financing. 
Because of the lack of multilevel systems of monitoring of students 
achievement, educational information systems, empirical research 
and cost benefit analysis capacity, what we know about the cost-ef- 
fectiveness of these educational systems is mainly what we do not 
know. (Probably the lack of reliable, internationally comparable in- 
formation is one of the reasons for the prevailing strong focus on the 
amount of allocated money and the ignorance of other aspects of 
the problem.) 

As a consequence, very important policy questions remain unanswered. 
Depending on the amount and kind of available information, it is hard 
or almost impossible to make decisions on the reallocation of financial 
resources among the different levels, branches and types of education in 
a way, which increases the cost-effectiveness of these systems. Therefore 
the contribution of education to economic productivity or to different 
social outcomes, such as increased civic participation, better health, lower 
crime rates, reduced social security costs, increased tax revenues or reduced 
social inequality, is frequently underestimated or even overemphasized. 
Not only the public benefits, but also the private returns of educational 
provisions are ignored. This leads to the lack of clear policy on the desi- 
rable share of different financial contributors to education. 

It should be noted that education not always serves good purposes or 
objectives. The examples are the segregated education of Roma stu- 
dents, the separated education of those handicapped children, whose 
kind and extent of disability not justifies it or the tracking of the disad- 
vantaged, low social status students to low value added vocational 
programs. In these cases increasing funding results in increased damage 
that these programs cause. 
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4.5. Equity in education 



As it was mentioned in the previous section, the social outcomes of 
education are as significant as the labour market outcomes. Education 
is one of the most important public sectors that are able to strengthen 
the cohesion of a society. In the circumstances of the transition pro- 
cess this function of education is more important than ever before. 
The success of the transition to a great extent depends on the ability 
of a society to maintain social and political stability. It can not be 
achieved without deliberate policies aiming at reducing the number 
of losers of the thorough changes that occur in all of the countries in 
the region. In comparison to the communist period societal inequa- 
lities have increased in social, economic, territorial and ethnic terms, 
as well. The socio-economic status, the place of residence, the fa- 
mily background, the individual abilities or the affiliation to diffe- 
rent minorities imposes a greater and more visible impact on the life 
chances of the individuals. 

Education in the region is traditionally regarded to be something, 
which is good in itself. There are widely shared illusions that access 
to the benefits of education automatically results in significant dec- 
rease of social inequalities. This was the reason, why educational 
policies focused on access and participation. This policy pattern 
was well established by the social mobility campaigns in the thirties 
in the Soviet Union and in the fifties in the Central European countries. 
According to its own terms this policy was extremely successful. During 
the communist period illiteracy almost completely disappeared in 
these countries, enrolment to primary education - both for girls and 
boys - became universal. The expansion of vocational training well 
served the industrial modernisation of these countries and provided 
a good basis for full employment. 

As a consequence of the pessimist sociology of the sixties and seventies 
(“education does not makes any difference”) a new approach to edu- 
cation emerged in the region. The research results of this period in a 
few countries clearly demonstrated that education is not working in 
a social vacuum. Although the educational systems of the previous 
regime were regarded to be equitable, for several researchers it became 
clear that in terms of learning outcomes these systems are not neces- 
sarily more equitable than the western ones. For example, the over- 
representation of students with higher socio-economic status in higher 
education was explained by the fact that at the level of secondary 
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education students with different social background were and still 
are distributed among different types of institutions. It was docu- 
mented that the distribution of students to vocational, technical and 
general secondary education was based on the different level of 
achievement at the primary level. Due to the increasing social diffe- 
rences and inequalities during the transition period, this selective 
characteristic of the educational systems of the region became more 
striking. In spite of the surviving illusions about the possible role of 
education, it is more and more clear that the complete equalizing of 
all the possible disadvantages is neither a realistic objective nor a ge- 
nuine educational policy issue. 

There are several structural signs of the high level of selectivity and 
exclusion in these systems. These signs are the following (Rado, 1999): 

• The growing private sector for those who can afford it; 

• The system of elite public schools, mainly in general secondary 
education; 

• The separate system of special schools for disabled children; 

• Institutionalized segregation of Roma and other minority child- 
ren; 

• Repositories in vocational education, i.e. low value added de- 
ad-end tracks for children with low socio-economic status; 

• Unfair streaming of students. 

The selective educational systems of these countries reward the 
children whose parents are wealthy, whose cultural background is 
rich or are simply more talented than the medium and punish the 
rest of the children. Due to the lack of the conditions of fair strea- 
ming, in many cases selection depends on affluence, geographical 
location or ethnicity, rather than the ability of the children. 

The problem of structural selectivity is partly related to the policy tra- 
de-off between choice and comprehensive education. As it was men- 
tioned earlier, there is an ongoing debate in most of the countries 
about the extent and level of diversity in terms of content and scho- 
ol types. One of the important components of this problem is the 
fact, that diversity at any level influences the previous levels. For 
example, if there is a high level diversity at the upper secondary le- 
vel, teachers at lower secondary level will prepare students for diffe- 
rent upper secondary tracks, even if the content regulation of the lo- 
wer level does not allow for diverse programs. It might open space 
for disparities. In addition, structural selection has a detrimental ef- 
fect on the quality of teaching. In different types of schools the ex- 
pectations of the teachers are typically adjusted to the type of the 
school. These expectations are self-fulfilling prophecies, in the long 
run they determine the performance of the children. 
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Since the high level of selection in education appears to be a struc- 
tural problem, policies aiming at making the system more equitable 
are operating with structural tools. The typical policies of this kind 
are the following: 

• Centralisation; standardisation of inputs and outputs in education; 

• Reducing the diversification of school types, creating a compre- 
hensive school system; 

• Reducing the diversification of school programs, strict content 
(input) regulation; 

• Expansion of comprehensive secondary education, which sup- 
poses to “automatically” increase the participation of disadvan- 
taged students; 

• Second chance schools, creating a separate system for disadvan- 
taged students. 

Although, because of the lack of information it is hard to assess the 
results of these policies, we may assume that structural policies fail 
to increase equity in the education of the CEE countries for several 
reasons. For example, standardisation of inputs results in different 
amount of inputs to children in different tracks of the system. In fact, 
standardisation in most cases increases inequality instead of redu- 
cing it. According to the experiences of several western countries 
and the Central-European countries in the communist period, if the 
quality of education is poor, comprehensive systems simply replace 
the overt structural selection with hidden “pedagogical” selection. 
Strict content regulation also has a bad effect on equity, because it 
does not leave space for adjustments in the curricula to the different 
learning needs of the children. It seems to be an illusion, too, that 
the expansion of general secondary education automatically results 
in increased participation of disadvantaged students. 

There are several problems with the creation of second chance schools 
in the countries of the region, as well. Due to the unpreparedness of 
mainstream schools there is a great pressure in these systems for sepa- 
ration. Most of the students with special educational needs, such as 
the children with less serious mental disabilities or with behavioural 
problems are taught separately in special schools or classes. Therefo- 
re, there is a concern that the creation of new separate institutional 
settings will result in the creation of new dead-end tracks in the 
system. An additional problem is that the resources deployed for 
education are not used in an efficient way. Instead of making use of 
the hidden capacity reserves in the systems, the establishment of se- 
cond chance schools builds up new capacities, which these count- 
ries can hardly afford to maintain. 
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In general, structural policies tend to address the results of low level 
of equity instead of its reasons. All of the different signs of structural 
selection are more or less rooted in the low effectiveness of the tea- 
ching-learning process in the mainstream schools. For example, the 
demand for private or elite public schooling is bigger, if the quality of 
education in ordinary mainstream schools is considered to be poor. 
The unfair streaming of students is to a great extent caused by the 
lack of a fair system of assessment. And also, the pressure for the main- 
tenance of separated institutions or even segregated schools is partly 
caused by the unpreparedness of mainstream schools for integrated 
education. (Rado, 1999.) 

There are several reasons, why educational policies in the region are 
still oriented to structural problems. First of them is the logic of the 
transition process, itself. The reform of entire institutional systems le- 
aves no space and attention to the “details” of quality related issues. In 
addition policy makers are working with incomplete information. 
The available statistical data, such as enrolment and dropout rates 
drive the attention to the major structural problems. On the other 
hand, due to the lack of monitoring of students’ performance the in- 
ternal educational disparities remain invisible. 

The concerns about the quality of teaching in relation to the diffe- 
rent groups of disadvantaged children are justified by the fact that 
the number and proportion of students who are falling behind is re- 
latively high in these countries. These rates are outstanding from the 
point of view of systemic outcomes (e.g. number of dropouts) and 
learning outcomes (e.g. graduates with low literacy skills), as well. 
This problem is mainly caused by the transformation of social dispa- 
rities to school failure during the teaching-learning process in formal 
education. It means that policies aiming at strengthening equity sho- 
uld attempt to realign education in order to make it capable of ta- 
king into account 

•the individual needs of each children (such as children with 
mental or physical disabilities), 

• the adaptation to the needs of different target groups (such as 
minorities, refugees or immigrants), 

• the adaptation to the changing needs of individual persons and 
the society as a whole. 

This understanding of equity in education means that policies sho- 
uld be refocused from social disadvantages to educational dispariti- 
es, from structural tools to functional ones. 
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Probably the most striking and complex equity related problem in 
the majority of the countries of the region is the dramatic under-achi- 
evement of Roma students and the huge educational gap between 
the Roma and majority population. For example, the drop out rate at 
secondary level among Roma students is about 50%, or more than 
60% of school aged Roma children leave the school prematurely in 
Slovakia. The common feature of policies that address the problems 
of Roma students in the region - if there is any - a kind of reductio- 
nist approach to the complexity of the underlying problems. There is 
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no one single policy document approved in the region that takes in- 
to consideration all of the components that contribute to the failure 
of Roma children: the discrimination (i.e. segregation of Roma stu- 
dents and the different ways of detrimental pedagogical treatment), 
the lack of assertion of minority rights (i.e. the access to the learning 
of the language(s) and culture of the Roma communities), the socio- 
economic status of the Roma families (i.e. lack of welfare and affir- 
mative measures connected with the financial burden of schooling) 
and the poor quality of teaching in the schools, where Roma stu- 
dents are taught. (See: Box 7.) Of course, the educational problems 
of minorities not less striking in those countries, where the number 
of Roma communities is not that big like in Slovakia, Hungary, Ro- 
mania or Bulgaria. For example, the education of ethnic Russians in 
the Baltic countries is in the focus of educational policies. 
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No doubt, there are no magic policy bullets that: make education 
more equitable. Complex and coherent packages of policy tools 
should be developed in order to target the problems of individual 
children or specific groups of children with special educational 
needs, specific groups of schools or geographical regions. The major 
policy issues in the CEE countries in relation to equity in education 
are the following: 

• The creation of a multilevel assessment, evaluation and educatio- 
nal information system in order to identify educational dispariti- 
es in terms of resources, access, processes and outcomes. 

• The quality of basic education, supporting innovation for learner 
centred, differentiated teaching. 

• Changing content regulation and the system of examinations in 
order to create a fair system of streaming of students. 

• Reducing territorial inequalities. 

• Prohibition and monitoring of all kinds of educational discrimi- 
nation; assuring internationally accepted rights of children and 
minorities. 
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• Monitoring of stereotyped, racist and gender biased content and 
treatment of children; strengthening public consensus on ethi- 
cally incorrect or illegitimate educational disparities. 

• Providing access to the acquisition of the language and culture 
of children with minority affiliation; supporting and develop- 
ment of multicultural education. 

• Inclusion of physically and mentally handicapped children, 
creation of the conditions of integrated education. 

• Compensation of the effects of low socio-economic status by 
welfare services in education. 

• Integration of different services (social care, labour, health, etc.) 
at the local level, creating co-operation networks among these 
services. 

• Opening up the schools to the parents and in general to the 
community. 
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Chapter 5. 
External challenges to policy 
making: accession to the EU 

Summary 
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Recently the greatest external challenge to the educational systems 
that is on the agenda of a certain group of the CEE countries is the 
preparation to the accession to the European Union. These challen- 
ges can not be understood without a short detour to the European 
educational policy context. 

The process of building a common European educational policy is 
at its very beginning. Education is still considered to be a national 
issue, therefore, the decision making procedures in the Union are ba- 
sed on the subsidiarity principle. Nevertheless, it does not mean that 
there are no Union level educational goals and tools deployed to 
serve them. These goals are mainly defined as responses to the 
challenges of other sectors and still, education is considered as one 
of the vehicles of the political and cultural integration of the Euro- 
pean countries. This double role of education became important in 
the first part of the 70s when global economic challenges gave the 
integration a stimulus. The first Community level policies addressed 
the harmonisation of vocational training and the problems of travel- 
ling workers. The joint European educational information system, 
the EURYDICE was established in 1980. 

The new wave of educational integration in the 80s was characteri- 
sed by raising the level of co-operation to the level of governments, 
by the development of common priorities and by the setting aside of 
the budget that serves Community action. Since then, the main featu- 
re of the European educational policy is the launching of targeted 
projects that generate innovation in the educational systems of the 
member states according to the common objectives of the Commu- 
nity. The major programs that were launched in the second part of 
the 80s were the COMMET, ERASMUS, YOUTH FOR EUROPE, LIN- 
GUA and the TEMPUS programs. (Halasz, 1998) 

In 1991 the Maastricht treaty laid down the objectives of the Union 
actions in general education. (The only field, where the “Commu- 
nity policy” phrase is used is vocational training.) These objectives 
are the following: 

• development of the European dimension in education (first 
of all by teaching and spreading the languages of the member 
states); 

• fostering the mobility of students and educators; 

• supporting co-operation among educational institutions; 

• exchange of information and experiences about key matters of 
education of the member states; 

• exchange programs for youth and “socio-educational instructors”. 
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According to these objectives new Union programs were launched in 
1995: the SOCRATES Program for general education, the LEONARDO 
Program for vocational training and the YOUTH FOR EUROPE Prog- 
ram. (These programs became accessible for the associated CEE 
countries, too.) 

In negative terms, the policy of the Union in the education sector can 
be characterised by the lack of standardisation of educational regulation. 
Even after the Maastrict treaty the Union remains passive in institutiona- 
lisation of a common educational policy. Nevertheless, at the middle of 
the 90s two major changes strengthened the European policy dimension: 
the development of a shared holistic educational vision, which is ba- 
sed on the life-long learning paradigm, and the increased weight of 
educational measures in labour, social and other policies. 

Actually, this period of “mid-way integration”, in which the diversity 
of educational systems and policies within the Union is still a major 
obstacle to further steps in strengthening the role of community level 
policy, allows time and space for the CEE countries for a more gra- 
dual adjustment process than in other sectors. During this period, the 
participation of these countries in the euro-programs generates a 
kind of learning process, by which the culture, the procedural rules 
and co-operation technics become accessible. Probably this learning 
process is equally important as the real objectives of these programs 
and the projects that are funded by them. In the meantime, preparati- 
on for the accession in the education sector - apart from the prob- 
lems that are connected to the free flow of labour - does not impose a 
serious direct adjustment or harmonization challenge. 

Recently the indirect challenges of the accession seem to be much 
more important, and in prospective will exert a huge influence on 
the educational policies of the countries in the region. These chal- 
lenges are having access to the structural funds of the Union and the 
educational policy paradigm that underpin the usage of these funds. 

Since 1998, the most important source of financial means, which will 
be available for the CEE countries after the accession, the European 
Social Fund is closely connected to the European labour policy. 
This policy increasingly focuses on the usage of active training ba- 
sed tools. Taking into account the financial plans of the Agenda 
2000 and the experiences of the countries that had access to the 
structural funds in an earlier period (such as Ireland, Greece and Por- 
tugal), the annual amount of financial resources that possibly will 
be available for human resources development can exceed the 1 per- 
cent of the GDP of the “accession countries”. (Halasz, 1999.) Even if 
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we assume that about the half of this sum will be used for develop- 
ment within the educational sector, this might be a significant incre- 
ase of the educational expenditure of the first round admitted count- 
ries. If these countries would like to make the best of this opportu- 
nity they should prepare for serious adjustment. Expanding and ge- 
neralising the recommendations of Gabor Halasz there are several re- 
quirements that CEE countries should prepare for in order to gain 
support from the structural funds. Some of these requirements refer to 
the strategic framework of educational policy, while others are refer- 
ring to policy making and implementation. (Halasz, 1999.) 

In terms of educational strategy the implications of this preparation 
process that should be taken into account are the following: 

• Since the development of human resources is more and more in 
the heart of the Union’s structural policy, CEE countries should 
elaborate their own human resource development strategies. In 
these strategies the role and objectives of educational develop- 
ment should be clearly defined. 

• This will enforce the — in the CEE countries still missing — co- 
operation among the sectors that have a stake in human resource 
development: economy, social affairs, labour, regional develop- 
ment and education. 

• This intersectoral co-operation means, that even the narrowly 
defined educational goals should be reconsidered and reformu- 
lated in a much broader conceptual framework. Educational 
strategies should be reoriented from schooling to (life-long) lear- 
ning, that is, a holistic approach should be applied to general 
education, vocational training, higher education and adult lear- 
ning. 

• The development objectives of the education sector primarily 
should serve the economic competitiveness of these countries 
and the social cohesion within these countries. 

• The desired outcomes and policy expectations towards the dif- 
ferent levels and types of formal schooling should be adjusted 
to the objectives of the broad learning opportunities centred 
strategy. 

The implications of the preparation process for policy making are the 
following: 

• Due to the important role of grant giving financing methods in 
the structural funds supported programs, the increased absorption 
capacity of educational institutions is an outstanding condition. 
A wide range of tools should be used in order to make these ins- 
titutions capable of developing and running projects that fit into 
the strategic goals of these programs. 
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• Since structural funds are available only if they are matched with 
internal resources, the structure of educational expenditure should 
be reconsidered. For example, additional, non-state budget so- 
urces should be explored. Also, the procedures and rules of in- 
ternal grant giving systems should be gradually adjusted to those 
within the Union. Among others, mandatory evaluation of pro- 
jects should be gradually prescribed. 

• The planning capacity within the ministries of education and at 
the lower levels of educational management should be streng- 
thened. 

• The involvement of social partners (both in development and 
implementation of the different programs) is a sine qua non con- 
dition of having access to structural funds. 

• The negotiation, communication and co-operation capacity of 
ministries of education and at the lower level educational mana- 
gement should be strengthened. 

• An effective monitoring system should be created. It requires the 
extended use of advanced ICT supported information systems 
and fostering the creation of independent enterprises and orga- 
nisations that are able to provide evaluation and monitoring. 

• The programs supported by the structural funds use the combi- 
nation of top-down and bottom-up tools. Therefore, in decent- 
ralised systems accountability should be strengthened, in centra- 
lised systems the usage of bottom-up implementation tools 
(such as grant giving financing) should be initiated. 

• An institutionalised system of regional development planning 
should be created. (In the countries, where this has already started, 
such as the Czech Republic and Hungary, it generated a public 
administration reform snow-slide.) The connection between 
educational planning and the other components of regional de- 
velopment planning should be strengthened. 

• Decisions should be decentralised to that level, where the devices 
of control are given. 

If we compare all these educational strategy and policy related chal- 
lenges with the earlier mentioned requirements of the creation of a 
“policy friendly” systemic environment, we can draw the conclusion 
that (in medium term in the case of first-round accession countries 
and in longer term in the case of second-round accession countries) 
probably the preparation for the accession might be one of the most 
powerful driving forces of change in the region. 
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